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AKING a soiled handkerchief from 

the side pocket of his blue broad- 

cloth trousers, Bob Rand, third 
mate of the steamship Curacao of the 
Red P Line, listlessly mopped the per- 
spiration from his forehead, from the 
corners of his eyes and from the back of 
his neck. The month was January, but 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, is stifling hot 
even then; the noonday sun was beating 
down mercilessly. 

Bob lounged back lazily in his steamer 
chair under the awning of the prome- 
nade deck and gazed disconsolately out 
over the city, with its stone houses, its 
red-tiled roofs that seemed only to ac- 
centuate the heat and its narrow, dirty 
streets. Not a living creature was visible, 
and the adjacent docks were laden with 
sacks of coffee and piles of skins that 
were to be loaded after the miscellaneous 
cargo aboard had been discharged. 

Of medium height, well built, blond, 
blue-eyed and twenty-one, Bob was the 
new type of officer turned out by the 
navy to carry the troops across. After 
the armistice he had, like many of his 
kind, obtained his release from active 
duty and had gone into the new Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

He frowned as he thought of the long, 
dreary hours he must spend at his sta- 
tion in No. 2 hold, superintending the 
unloading. The hold would be as hot as 
a furnace. Not a breath of wind would 
be stirring, and the air would be full of 
dust and dirt. 

2 Sir, the captain, he wish speak to 
you.” 

Bob turned in the direction of the 
voice and saw a small, brown figure 
dressed in white; it was the captain’s 
mess boy. He wondered how he man- 
aged to keep so cool. 

“All right; tell him I’ll be up directly.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy and 
turned away. 

Bob yawned and got up and stretched 
himself, for he felt the effects of the un- 
usual heat. He strode over to the ladder 
leading to-the bridge, climbed up it and 
walked across the bridge to the cabin. At 
the door he stopped and knocked. 

“Come in,” sounded the deep voice of 
the captain. 

He opened the door, removing his cap. 
“You wished to see me, sir?” 

“Yes; come in and sit down. I have a 
wireless that we received when we were 
leaving New York, concerning a bale of 
cloth, which I find is in No. 2 hold. Here 
is the message.” 

Bob took the proffered paper and saw 
that it was from the secret service in 
New York. He read it slowly. “Hold 
Bale No. 7333 until further orders. Con- 
signed to Carlos & Co. Weight about 
three hundred pounds. Under no cir- 
cumstances let it go ashore.” 

_Bob knew that Warren, who had 
signed the message, was the chief of the 
New York branch of the secret service. 

What could it be? It must be some- 
thing important since Warren had signed 
it himself. Three hundred pounds—that 
could be almost any kind of bale. He 


**Go and ring 
the ship’s bell 
rapidly for about 
fifteen seconds 

and sound one bell 
after it Go quietly’’ 


glanced up quickly at the face of the captain. 
“Have you any idea what it is, sir?” 

The captain smiled. “You are curious, too, 
eh? No; that is all the information I have 
concerning it. I leave the matter in your 
hands, and see that it does not go ashore. Let 
me know when you find it. That is all.” 

Bob rose. The captain had busied himself 
with some papers; so he tiptoed to the door, 
opened it and closed it softly after him. 

When he was once outside he forgot the 
heat and hustled down to No. 2 hold. The 
hold had been opened as soon as the ship had 
docked, and the booms were all rigged for 
getting out the cargo. He looked over the rail. 
Yes, the cargo net was in place to catch any 
goods that might fall. 

He looked down the dock and saw that the 
stevedores were straggling toward the ship. 
They were a picturesque crowd. All were ne- 
groes, but what a variety of types and dress. 
Some were tall and thin, some were short and 
fat. Some were laughing and joking, with 
their eyes rolling and their white teeth glis- 
tening against their dark skins; others were 
stolid and unintelligent-looking and walked 
along with their heads bowed, glancing 
neither to right nor left and apparently un- 
concerned about their surroundings. All of 
them were stripped to the waist and bare- 
footed, and each carried a large, villainous- 
looking knife in his belt, which he ate with or 
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used as a weapon. Every man could handle 
his knife with the greatest skill, could throw 
it, or use it for slashing or parrying thrusts. 

A short, dark Venezuelan seemed to be in 
charge of the gang, for he hustled them along 
with staccato remarks in their native tongue. 
He wore a suit of white duck and a panama 
hat, which shaded his eyes from the burning 
sun, 

At the gangway he halted his men and, 
seeing Bob, came up the plank and bowed 
politely. % 

“You are the officer in charge here?” he 
asked in precise but halting English. 

Bob nodded. 

“You have the holds ready? Good; we 
shall begin unloading immediately.” Then 
with an ingratiating smile, “You Americans 
are always ready.” He swept the ship with a 
fleeting glance as if to emphasize his words. 

Bob smiled pleasantly, although for some 
reason or other he did not like the Venezue- 
lan; there was nothing offensive either in his 
words or in his smile. 

“Ves, we are ready,” said Bob. “Have you 
a couple of men to run the winches?” 

The Venezuelan nodded and with a polite 
word went over to the gang of waiting men 
and assigned two of them to operate the 
steam winches, which hoist the cargo out of 
the holds and swing it ashore. 

Soon the air vibrated with the chugging of 








the engines, the shrill whistles of the 
negto foremen as they signaled to their 
winchmen and with the chatter of the 
stevedores as they loaded the miscellane- 
ous cargo into the cargo nets. Reels of 
barbed wire for the inland ranches, 
pieces of machinery for the mills, cases 
of bottles for the liquors of the country, 
bales of cloth that would later adorn the 
Venezuelan belles, all disappeared over 
the side, and a negro checked them off 
his list. 

Bob watched until the work was well 
under way and then strode across to the 
hatch. He threw his leg over the comb- 
ing of No. 2 hold and went. down the 
iron ladder hand over hand to between 
decks where the men were working. 
There he took a position from which he 
could see the numbers of the various 
bales as the men loaded them into the 
cargo nets. 

The work went along until between 
decks was all clear. The bale No. 7333 
had not come to light. Work began 
on the hold itself. Several times Bob 
thought he saw the bale for which he 
was seeking, but each time it turned out 
to be a number much like it. Perhaps he 
had missed it and had allowed it to get 
ashore. 

On the deckenear the hatch the Vene- 
zuelan moved to and fro, now giving an 
order for the disposal of this load or 
that, now looking down the hatch to see 
how the work was progressing. As the 
work began on the hold itself he walked 
carefully over to the hatch and peered 
into it, then walked to the side and, 
gazing round furtively to see that no one 
was near, took a bill fold from his inside 
pocket. From it he extracted a small 
sheet of paper and began to read it. 

At this moment a cry rang out from 
the hold. He started up, looked in the 
direction of the cry and hastily slipped 
the paper and the bill fold into the 
pocket of his trousers. Then he motioned 
to the winch operators to stop their 
machines and ran to the edge of No. 2 
hatch. 

“What is the matter?” he cried. 

Bob looked up at him. “Oh, a bale 
toppled over on this man’s foot and cut 
it a little, but not seriously. Have you 
got a clean handkerchief? I can bind 
the cut up in it, and he will be all right.” 

The Venezuelan nodded and took a 
handkerchief from the pocket of his 
trousers, rolled it into a ball and tossed it 
down to him. 

“Thanks!” called Bob and turned to 
the negro, who stood on one foot, while 
he held the other in his hands. “Come 
over here and sit down, and I'll soon 
have you fixed up in good shape.” 

The stevedore looked at him, not un- 
derstanding what he said, but the Vene- 
zuelan shouted something in the native’s 
tongue, and he went over and sat down, 
holding out his foot obediently. 

Bob examined it and found that only 
the toes were injured; the bandage 
would not be difficult to put on. He bent 
over the foot and unrolled: the handker- 
chief; a small crumpled sheet of paper 
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His hand caught 
a mesh ; his 
fingers seemed 
about to be 
pulled out 


dropped out. Bob put it in his pocket, intend- 
ing to return it to the owner at the first 
opportunity. He then bound up the foot and, 
giving the man a cheerful smile, helped him 
to one side and motioned to him to sit down 
for a while. 

He then thought of the paper and, taking it 
out of his pocket, was about to climb, the 
ladder leading to the deck when he happened 
to turn it over. “Bale No. 7333” caught his 
eye. He whistled softly and walked to a 
corner of the hold where he was out of sight 
from the deck. : 

When smoothed out the paper proved to be 
a dispatch that had been sent from New York 
and that was dated a week ago. It read, “Bale 
No. 7333, lowest tier, starboard side against 
fireroom bulkhead, No. 2 hold.” 

“Whew!” he thought. “What is this any- 
way? First it is a wireless from the secret 
service in New York, and then it is a dispatch 
that the Venezuelan carries round in his 
pocket; and his information is more exact 
than that of the service.” 

He folded the paper carefully and put it 
into his pocket, then walked over to where 
the men were working and looked up. The 
Venezuelan was standing at the hatch, gazing 
anxiously down into the hold, but he said 
nothing. 

Bob pondered the situation. Should he re- 
port the matter to the captain and let him 
take care of it? He looked in the direction of 
the starboard corner of the hold near the fire- 
room bulkhead. Two of the stevedores were 
examining the markings on the bales, and 
they had already reached the next to the last 
tiex. 

“No,” said Bob to himself; “it will be much 
better to wait until the bale is uncovered and 
then get it safely to one side.” 


He walked over where he could watch the- 


two stevedores, but they saw him coming and 
moved to the other side of the hold where the 
men were loading the nets. 

“Strange,” thought Bob. “They don’t seem 
to want me to watch them.” 

He turned toward them and caught them 
both gazing at him furtively. He then walked 
to the spot where they had been a few mo- 
ments before, but could find no trace of bale 
No. 7333, which seemed to be of so much im- 
portance. So he turned back toward the 
hatch. One of the men was gesticulating to 
some one above, who proved to be the Ven- 
ezuelan. 

He saw Bob approaching and gave the 
stevedore a warning glance. The fellow 
looked quickly over his shoulder, turned and 
immediately resumed his work. Bob did not 
let it appear that he had noticed anything 
unusual. The Venezuelan called down to him 
that the man had been loafing, although an 
explanation of a reprimand for loafing seemed 
unnecessary. 

Bob sat down on a bale of cloth to think it 
over. He had seen the Venezuelan talking 
with one of the men who had been examining 
the bales in the corner where bale No. 7333 
was supposed to be stored. When he noticed 
that Bob had seen him talking to the man he 
had given an unnecessary explanation. More- 
over, the Venezuelan had exact information 
where the bale was situated—more specific 
than the information of the secret service. 
Therefore he could not be one of its agents. 
If he were not one of its agents, he must be 
one of its enemies. 

“If I could only let the captain know the 
circumstances,” Bob thought. 

But if he left the hold, the men would sling 
the bale ashore, even if he should give the 
order to stop work. He did not doubt that the 
Venezuelan would go to that extreme. now. 
Once a piece of goods was ashore, the law 
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forbade its return to the ship except by official 
sanction, and before that could be obtained 
the bale would probably be spirited away. 
Clearly it must not leave the ship. But how 
was he to prevent it ? 

The ship’s crew were not within call; even 
if they were, the noise from the winches 
would effectually drown out a hail from 
below. If he climbed up on deck, he could 
not see whether the bale went out; it might 
be sent ashore in a net without his knowledge. 
It seemed as if he were caught. Before long 
the men would start on the corner where the 
bale was supposed to lie. 

His irritation grew with his perplexity. The 
heat in the hold seemed stifling. Not a breath 
of air was stirring. Perspiration, not all owing 
to the heat, started from every pore. 

“Tf I only had a messenger!” he thought. 

Several minutes passed. A shadow of a man 
climbing down the iron ladder into the hold 
fell on the bales in front of him, and he 
looked up to see the captain’s mess boy. 

Here was the means of sending a message. 
He must do it without arousing the Venezue- 
lan’s suspicion. 

Bob remained where he was standing and 
watched the mess boy approach; his heart 
beat loudly; it seemed as if it could be heard 
even above the many noises in the hold. 

“Sir, the captain, he like to know if you 
have found the bale.” 

“Tf I can only get him to take a message!” 
thought Bob. “That will bring the captain 
and some men immediately. If I give him a 
long one, he will mix it up and make a mess 
of it; so it must be short and to the point. 

“ Boy,” he said quietly, “don’t show any 
surprise at what I tell you. Understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the boy looking at him 
steadily. ' 

“Go and ring the ship’s bell rapidly for 
about fifteen seconds and sound one bell after 
it. Go quietly.” 

To his relief the boy remained as stolid as 
ever and merely said, “Yes, sir.” 

Bob watched him climb the ladder. So did 
the Venezuelan, and when the boy reached 
the top barred his way. The boy broke free 
from the detaining arm and ran. The Vene- 
zuelan shouted something down the hatch, 
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and the two men who had been examining 
the bales in the corner jerked their knives 
from their belts and started for Bob. He 
stooped to pick up some sort of weapon with 
which to defend himself but as he did so felt 
a sharp pain in his left shoulder. The foremost 
stevedore had thrown his knife; then he 
picked up a piece of scantling from the 
bottom of the hold and raised it over his 
head. ; 

Bob sprang at his knees but felt a blow on 
his head, and then everything went black. 
When he regained consciousness he was aware 
of a faint drumming, which, as his senses re- 
turned, gradually changed into the rapid ring- 
ing of the ship’s bell. He could have been 
unconscious only for a minute or so. He 
stirred and looked toward the hatch. They 
were just hooking the hoist to a cargo net. 
His brain suddenly cleared. 

“Bale No. 7333!” he read. 

He jumped to his feet. The bale began to go 
up and was already as high as the heads of 
the negroes. He rushed toward the crowd and, 
charging through them, made a desperate leap 
at the net. His hand caught a mesh; his fin- 
gers seemed about to be pulled out by the 
strain; but he managed to get a grip on 
the net with his other hand. 

Up he went, higher and higher, faster and 
faster. Now the hatch combing was level with 
his feet. The whip started to move the load 
toward the shore. 

Bob knew that he could not expect aid 
from the others so soon. It was for him alone 
to prevent the landing of the bale. He glanced 
at the negro who was working the winch that 
swung the load shoreward. If he stopped 
the engine, the net would stop also. The load 
was swinging from side to side as a result of 
the action of the whip. With a glance he 
measured the distance to the combing, about 
eight feet. Could he reach it? He mustered all 
his strength and swung himself toward the 
winch. As the net reached the end of its arc, 
he let go. ’ 

Would he clear the combing or strike it and 
fall back into the hold? He seemed to be trav- 
eling endlessly through space; now he could 
feel himself starting to fall. He caught a 
glimpse of the dark face of the Venezuelan, 
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** Set ‘em right in here!’’ he called to the movers 


URING the stirring days of that winter 
it seemed as if all the world would soon 
be at war; yet no happier household 

than Mr. Brocklebank’s could have been 
found in times of peace and prosperity. 

To everyone’s surprise, when Mr. Chick 
came riding up to the front door in the one- 
horse wagon he had engaged to move the few 
little possessions of the refugees he jumped 
down, ran to the parlor door and opened it 
wide, without consulting anyone. 

“Set ’em right in here!” he called to the 
movers. “Here’s where they belong!” 

So Suzanne had her own sitting room, and 
by degrees she managed to do away with 
some of its stiffness; she brought up a few 
comfortable chairs to places near the centre 
table, put frilly white’ muslin curtains at the 
window and some flowering plants on the 
window sill; she added some gay cretonnes 
here and there and gradually banished the 
horrors in the way of bric-a-brac that Mr. 
Chick had thought the height of elegance, and 
that Mr. Brocklebank and Mr. Wigstaff could 
not endure the sight of. Gradually the dining 
room became a place merely to eat in, and 
Suzanne’s sitting room, the family gathering 
place. 

One day Mr. Wigstaff remarked in his quiet 
way that Dick Herron seemed to have more 
time on his ha~ds than he used to have: be- 
fore Suzanne had come he seldom visited his 


uncle oftener than once a week; now he came 
to the house almost every day! 

Nick grinned good-naturedly at that gentle 
teasing; Suzanne flushed and bent lower over 
her work, for her fingers were never idle. But 
however happy she was in this new home, 
France was never far from her thoughts. 

“Oh, I hear the sound of the guns in my 
heart,” she said to Dick one afternoon when 
they were alone. 

“T am sorry,” the young man said gently. 
He was sitting near her, and now he leaned 
forward and touched a corner of her sewing 
with his fingers. “I’m sorry, Suzanne! Can’t 
we ever make you forget all that tragedy? 
Can’t we somehow make you so happy that 
you will forget it?” 

“Forget it? Can you forget your mother ?” 
she asked. 

“No. She died when I was ten, but I can 
never forget her.” 

“Nor can I forget mine. And France—my 
France—is a greater mother than my sweet 
English mother, greater than yours, Deeck, 
greater than anyone’s.” 

“I know! Yes, I know that’s true, Suzanne. 
But just the same I wish we could make you 
happier. You’re as brave as anyone could 
be, but I can see things in your eyes; they 
say more than your lips do. I wish we could 
somehow make you happy.” 

“You do! I am very, very happy in this 
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and it seemed to be sneering at him derisively. 
His feet struck the edge of the combing, 
scraped over it and then—the deck! A wave 
of thankfulness swept over him. He grasped 
the drum of the winch and recovered his equi- 
librium. Then he threw himself at the negro, 
whose eyes rolled wildly. 

Shoving him aside, Bob seized the reversing 
lever with one hand and the throttle with the 
other. Stopping the winch, he threw over 
the reverse and opened the throttle wide; the 
load, which had been lowered halfway over 
the side, rose again. Then one of the crew who 
had now arrived took the other winch, and 
together they swung the bale aboard. 

The captain now came running with the 
rest of the crew to see what the alarm was, 
and Bob pointed toward the Venezuelan. He 
was running toward the gangway, but two of 
the men caught him before he reached the 
side. Then for Bob everything turned black 
again. 

When he regained consciousness once more 
he found himself in his own bunk with his 
shoulder swathed mn bandages. A strong odor 
of antiseptics pervaded the room. Beside the 
bunk were three persons, the captain, a 
doctor, and a tall, slim man with black hair, 
piercing gray eyes and clean-cut features. He 
was clothed in a neat blue serge suit. 

The captain smiled cheerily. “How are you 
feeling, Mr. Rand? Meet Mr. Brad'ey of the 
secret service, who has come to take charge of 
our mysterious bale No. 7333.” 

Bob acknowledged the introduction and 
looked questioningly at him. 

The detective smiled: quizzically. 

“T suppose you are both curious to know 
just what is in the bale that has given you so 
much trouble,” he said. “I don’t believe that 
it will do any harm to tell you. It is a bale of 
cloth, and at its centre are two of the best 
plates for turning out counterfeit five-dol'ar 
bills that have been engraved in years. We 
have the gang safe in New York, but of 
course we had to get the plates and destroy 
them. The Venezuelan stevedore was the 
gang’s agent here to take care of them on ar- 
rival. Mr. Rand, I congratulate you on your 
nerve and quick thinking. I believe that the 
chief wants to see you on your return.” 


SUZANNE 


~ y Edith Barnard Delano 


dear little house with all my friends; but I 
am sorrowful, too! Oh, I would give any- 
thing, everything, if I could only somehow 
help my country !” 

The lad’s face was very serious. “Anything, 
Suzanne? Everything ?” 

Her far-away look was as serious as his ° 
own. “Yes, Deeck! Anything, everything! My 
life or the life dearest to me!” 

She spoke as a true daughter of France, 
and her words were to return to him many 
times in the days to come, those days when he 
would need some high inspiration io help him 
to do his part in the greatest work the world 
has ever had to do. But now it was hard to 
think of anything except Suzanne herself; she 
was daily filling his thoughts more and more, 
becoming more and more a part of his dreams. 

“Well,” he said in a low tone, “well, I 
would give my life for you, Suzanne.” 

-She looked up, startled, flushing a little. 
Her lips parted; but what she might have 
said he was never to hear. At that moment 
the kitchen door opened, and Mr. Chick’s 
head appeared. He was grinning delightedly. 

“That Louisa hen has laid an egg in the 
coal hod,” he announced; and after that sen- 
timent was impossible. 

It was quite true that she was happy in 
the little house. Each day the Three Bears 
seemed to depend upon her more, to look to 
her for the little comforts and encourage- 
ments that only a woman can give; and Paul 
was becoming plump and rosy. He and Mr. 
Chick were great chums; many an hour Paul 
spent in the kitchen. Suzanne missed him, for 
in their other homes it had been she that 
amused him after school and told him stories; 
and now it was Mr. Chick. 

The little man had made one voyage round 
the Horn on a sailing ship that gave him 
enough of the sea to last forever. From the 
moment he stepped ashore there was no more 
determined landsman than Mr. Chick. But 
when he realized that he was a hero of ro- 
mance in Paul’s eyes he not only remembered 
everything that had happened on that voyage 
but a great deal that had not happened. 
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“And you were really the chief of the 
pirates, Mr. Chick?” Paul asked seriously and 
admiringly. “Or were you just the—the vice 
president ?” 

Mr. Chick’s nose wiggled, and he scratched 
his cheek. “ Well, I wasn’t what you might 
call the chief exactly. Not all the time. But 
I'll tell you —” 

Suzanne, in the dining room, could hear the 
little man draw his chair closer to Paul’s, and, 
although he tried to whisper, the croaking, 
rasping sound he made penetrated even far- 
ther than his usual tones. 

“T'll tell you something, Paul-oh, that I 
wouldn’t admit to most folks. I know I can 
trust you, marquis, not to pass it on to Dick 
Herron, can’t I? ’Cause I’d never hear the 
last of it!” 

“Sure!” said the Americanized marquis. 

“Well, sir! You heard the folks call me 
N. A., I guess?” 

Paul nodded, wide-eyed. 

“Well, now, that A—it stands for Aggy- 
memnon.” 

Paul nodded again; he had never heard the 
name; it meant nothing whatever to him. 

“My maiden aunt named me. She had a 
beau that ran away to sea and never came 
back. Dunno’s I blame him for that. But she 
never married, and she had a thousand dol- 
lars; so my folks asked her to name me, 
thinkin’ she’d leave me her wealth.” 

“Oh! Did she, Mr. Chick ?” 

Mr. Chick sniffed. 

“Left it to the Salvation Army,” said he. 
“All she left me was my names. And I been 
all my life tryin’ to keep folks from finding 
out what they are. Don’t seem to go with 
Chick. But way down inside me they fit me 
first-rate. Specially that Aggymemnon fellow. 
He was a Pope of Rome. And he fought 
against the first Huns that ever came out of 
Germany when they swarmed up over ancient 
Egypt like a plague o’ grasshoppers, seeking 
whom they might devour. Old Aggy fought 
’em and drove ’em back. Couldn’t anybody 
stand against him. And I’m just like him. 
When I was a pirate, there wasn’t anybody I 
couldn’t fight. No, sir! Not anybody !” 

Suzanne’s hand was over her mouth. 
Through the crack of the kitchen door she 
could see Mr. Chick’s earnest little face 
screwed up and his magnificent gestures; she 
could see how tremendously impressed Paul 
was. 

“Q-o-o Mr. Chick! And did you make 
them walk the plank ?” the boy asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Walk the plank? Why, I made them walk 
the tight rope!” 

Suzanne shook her head. Ah, no, there was 
no use in her thinking for one moment that 
she could compete with that! No wonder 
Paul preferred the kitchen! 

There were times when she, too, would have 
enjoyed visiting Mr. Chick, lonely times when 
Paul was at school and memories crowded 
upon her. On one such day she thought she 
would try to invade the sacred precincts that 
Mr. Chick guarded so jealously from women. 
But that day his mood was not favorable. 

Jupiter cocked his head on one side with a 
most knowing look when Sizanne appeared 
in the doorway; and Mr. Chick with a great 
rattling of pans in the sink turned to her. 

“What you looking for?” he demanded. 
“You lost something ?” 

“Wind’s in the east!” croaked Jupiter. 
“Wind’s in the east!” 

And Suzanne fled. 

There was still Mr. Wigstaff, who passed 
his days at his worktable in the room above. 
Mr. Wigstaff looked up and smiled as she 
came in. 

“Ah, my dear! I am glad you came! I am 
trying to decide which of these blues will look 
best with this crimson levant, and you can 
tell me!” 

The book he was working on was in the 
most interesting stage, for he was decorating 
the cover with tiny scrolls and leaves and 
with delicate, intertwined lines of gold and 
other rich colors. Suzanne took it reverently 
into her hands. 

“How lovely!. Why, it is a book of 
prayers!” 

“Yes. We call it a Book of Hours. It is very 
old and valuable, and I am binding it for a 
collector, a man of great wealth who has 
many very wonderful books. But this is one 

of the most valuable. It was printed in Venice 
before 1500 and is worth many times its 
Weight in gold.” 

“Tt is very like my little book,” said Su- 
zanne. 

Mr. Wigstaff smiled. 

“Your little book?” he repeated. 

“Yes, the little ancient book that was my 
grandmamma’s,” Suzanne explained. “It was 
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in her hand when she—died. Our dear old 
Simon saved it from the Germans—the only 
thing I have of all the things at Ferté- 
Cadanet. I will show it to you!” ° 

She ran from the room and returned in a 
moment with the treasured little volume. Mr. 
Wigstaff looked at it, turning it over and 
over; then he carried it close to the window 
and examined it through a magnifying glass. 
He seemed to be growing more and more ex- 
cited every minute, and finally he turned to 
Suzanne. 

“Do you know what you have here?” he 
asked solemnly. 

Suzanne smiled. “But I just told you! It is 
grandmamma’s prayer book, and it has been 
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“What, what? You already know each 
other? Aha! Then I’m all the more fortunate 
that you did not get ahead of me in discover- 
ing this!” he cried, triumphantly waving the 
little book. “Look at this! Just look at this, 
Mr. Nugent!” 

Smiling indulgently, Mr. Nugent took the 
book. Then his smile vanished. He became 
more excited than Mr. Wigstaff, though in a 
keener, quieter way. He, too, carried the book 
to the light; and he, too, examined it with the 
magnifying glass inside and out. He read the 
letters carved on the heavy clasp of jewel-set 
gold. 
“Suzanne de Nogent!” he cried. Then he 
gave Suzanne a keen look. “How does this 


“* How does this come into your possession, mademoiselle ?’’ he asked. It sounded 
almost as if he were demanding an explanation 


in our family for—oh, so many generations! 
What else should it be except that ?” 

“What else? Well, for one thing, it is one 
of the rarest books ever printed. Book col- 
lectors have supposed that only four of them 
were in existence. Three of them are in great 
libraries in Europe—or were, rather, for one, 
alas, was in the library of Louvain, which the 
Germans burned. Another is in the collection 
of a Dutch gentleman. And now—dear me, 
dear me, what strange things are happening 
every day! Now I am holding one in my 
hand, one that is not known of at all, one 
that is in perfect condition, one that, if I mis- 
take not, is in the original covers! Dear me, 
dear me, what will Mr. Nugent say when he 
sees this!” 

Suzanne began to feel a little anxious. It 
was one thing to have Mr. Wigstaff see her 
little book; it might be quite another to have 
the book collectors trying to buy it; for to 
Suzanne it was no treasure-trove, but a sacred 
thing. 

“Oh, I—I think I must not let anyone else 
see it,” she began. 

But at that moment there was a step on the 
stairs. They had not heard Mr. Chick open 
the front door; yet here was a visitor. 

“Good afternoon!” said a pleasant voice 
from the doorway. “How is the work coming 
on?” 

Mr. Wigstaff greeted the newcomer warmly, 
but Suzanne looked at him in amazement. 

“You are just in the nick of time, Mr. 
Nugent, sir! Look at this treasure I’ve dis- 
covered! And right here, here in this very 
house!” cried Mr. Wigstaff excitedly, holding 
up the little Book of Hours. 

But Mr. Nugent was not looking at 
the book. He was looking at Suzanne, and 
Suzanne was looking at him with a smile of 
recognition. 

“Oh! Oh, monsieur!” she cried. “You are— 
you are the Important Gentleman!” 

When Mr. Nugent laughed, it seemed al- 
most as if they were back on the deck of the 
ship again, with the nice, kind Important 
Gentleman laughing at Paul or explaining 
something to the travelers. 

“Tmportant Gentleman, am I? Well, well, 
I’m very glad to have you say so, my dear 
young lady! I see you have not forgotten the 
friend who introduced you to Uncle Sam!” 

But Mr. Wigstaff was not going to have 
them stand and shake hands forever when he 
had such an important thing to show. 


come into your possession, mademoiselle ?” he 
asked. It sounded almost as if he were de- 
manding an explanation. 

“There has always been a Suzanne de No- 
gent in our family, monsieur,” she said. “I, 
too, have that name.” 

“But this book, where did you get this?” 

“Tt has been in my family for many genera- 
tions. It is all I have left now—of everything 
at Ferté-Cadanet. They —the Germans — 
burned my home, monsieur.” 

Ah, those old memories! Suzanne suddenly 
felt the tears in her eyes. “Daughters of France 
do not let their tears be seen!” She bowed her 
head and went out of the room, down to her 
little sitting room at the front of the house. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when Mr. 
Wigstaff and Mr. Nugent joined her there, 
and now the Important Gentleman was a 
very Apologetic Gentleman, it seemed. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, holding her hand, 
“please forgive me for hurting you! I would 
be the last person in the world willingly to do 
that, believe me. Mr. Wigstaff has been telling 
me about yourself and the little marquis. I 
am of French descent, mademoiselle; so—I 
understand !” 

Suzanne laid her hand in his and gave him 
a pale little ghost of a smile. 

“You are French?” she said. “Then of 
course you do—understand.” 

“My grandfather left France during the 
Reign of Terror,” he said. “My name is really 
Nogent, like your grandmother’s. Nugent is 
only the American way of spelling it. But I 
must tell you,” he went on, “that you have in 
that little volume of yours a fortune if you 
ever wish to dispose of it.” 

““ Aha!” cried Mr. Wigstaff, rubbing his 
hands together. “Aha! I knew you'd be after 
it!” 

But Suzanne only looked at the Important 
Gentleman and asked, “Would yow sell it, 
monsieur, if it were yours?” 

And to Mr. Wigstaff’s dismay Mr. Nugent 
laid the book in Suzanne’s hand and said 
with a bow, “A Frenchman understands, 
mademoiselle !” 

“Oh, you are the same nice Important Gen- 
tleman!” she cried, clasping the book to her 
heart and beaming at him, her tears forgotten 
with her fears. 

Then Mr. Nugent asked her.a number of 
questions about her family, and especially 
about Paul; and while they were talking both 
Paul and Richard Herron came in, having 
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met on the sidewalk outside. There were in- 
troductions, and if Dick was a little stiff in 
his manner toward the great man no one 
seemed in the least to notice it. 

Paul and the Important Gentleman were 
evidently going to become great friends, and 
the friendship was sealed by Mr. Nugent’s 
saying as he was about to leave: 

“Marquis, there is a small red automobile 
in my garage that seems to be in need of being 
used once in a while. Do you think I could 
persuade you to telephone to my house when- 
ever you feel like having a drive? I will leave 
orders with a chauffeur to bring the car round 
whenever you want it.” 

Paul’s face was a study in delight, and he 
was speechless. 

“Oh, but that is too much!” said Suzanne; 
but Mr. Nugent only laughed. 

“T’ve been wanting to show my friend Wig- 
staff here some of my books and things for a 
long time,” he added. “Could I persuade you 
both to come and have a cup of tea with me 
some afternoon?” 

Suzanne flushed with pleasure; Mr. Wig- 
staff, delighted at the opportunity he had 
long wished for, accepted for them both; and 
Mr. Nugent took his departure. 

There was much to talk about at the dinner 
table that evening, and they were scarcely 
through with the inevitable pie when the 
doorbell rang; Mr. ‘Chick went to answer it, 
grumbling as usual. 

“Mr. Nugent’s compliments to the young 
lady,” they heard a man’s voice say; and in 
another moment Mr. Chick was back again, 
bearing an enormously long box with pale 
green ribbons tied round it, which he put in 
front of Suzanne. 

“Guess he meant you,” he said, with a de- 
— grin, “unless it’s greens for that Louisa 

en!’ 

“Aha!” cried Mr. Wigstaff, also delighted. 
“Mr. Nugent has sent you roses, my dear! 
Very polite of him, very polite of him! Just 
the thing for a fine gentleman to do!” 

Suzanne was clasping the box, the first of 
its kind she had ever received. She was too 
much thrilled and excited to open it at once, 
until Mr. Brocklebank, smiling in his kind 
way, said: 

“Come, come, my dear! Aren’t you going 
to let us see your roses?” 

“ Roses! For me— roses!” Suzanne said 
under her breath ecstatically. 

Dick pushed his chair back from the table 
and jumped up. 

“Probably American beauties,” he said 
scornfully. “Your Mr. Nugent would of 
course buy the flowers that cost the most! 
American beauties— great, showy, vulgar 
things they are, in my opinion!” 

Whereupon he stalked off into the other 
room. 

But Suzanne was untying the ribbons; then 
she lifted the lid of the box. She carefully un- 
folded the soft layers of pale green tissue, one 
by one. 

“Ah, look! Look, my friends! Lilies! The 
lilies of France!” She raised the wonderful 
blossoms for them all to see. “Fleurs-de-lis! 
O France, my France!” 

The joy in her voice brought back Master 
Richard; but through the evening he re- 
mained quiet and rather glowering and left 
the house without a word of farewell. Had he 
but known it, Suzanne did not notice when 
he went. But as the front door closed, Mr. 
Brocklebank and Mr. Wigstaff exchanged 
amused glances; the moods of twenty - one 
were far behind them, and distance makes 
humorous sometimes what is tragic at a closer 
view. 

Suzanne waited that night until the others 
had gone to bed for her good-night chat with 
Mr. Brocklebank. The affection between these 
two was growing, imperceptibly but steadily. 
The relationship between a man long past his 
prime and a young girl may be very beautiful. 
Mr. Brocklebank had surrounded himself 
with friends for many years, but the great 
best thing had passed him by, and he knew 
himself for a lonely man. 

“How I wish she were my little daughter!” 
he said to himself often; and Suzanne under- 
stood a little, and suspected more, of- his feel- 
ings toward her and toward the world. 

“Yes,” Mr. Chick had once explained, “yes, 
John Brocklebank’s a man of money—on pay 
days. If he didn’t have Wigstaff on his hands, 
and if he hadn’t had his sister and Dick as 
long as his sister lived, and if he wasn’t so 
everlastin’ wasteful of his money, frittering it 
away on other folks, why, John Brocklebank 
could—he could—well, I don’t know but he 
could even live at a hotel! Yes, a regular 


hotel, if he’d a mind to. But what does he do?. 


Keeps this establishment going without ask- 
ing where his money’s spent. Don’t know 
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what he would’ do if it weren’t for me,” he 
added complacently. 

So much Suzanne learned from Mr. Chick, 
and she guessed more; and now he had 
opened his house and his heart to herself and 
Paul, this dear, kind, gentle Great Big Bear! 
Small wonder that her love for him grew day 
by day. Small wonder was it that she counted 
the day wholly incomplete that did not give 
them their little bedtime confidential talk to- 
gether. 

Presently when she had seated herself be- 
side him he said quietly, “You did not happen 
to tell us that you knew Mr. Nugent before, 
did you?” 

“T had almost forgotten all about him! I 
never knew his name. We called him the Im- 
portant Gentleman, because he seemed that 
way on the ship. He was kind to us there.” 


DISCOVERING 
FATHER 


Lelia Munsell 


oe O you dread the trip much, dear ?” 
D Louise Faber looked up with a smile. 
“Not particularly, mother.” 

“Tt won’t be long after we are. once on 
the train. Just one change, then home and 
father.” 

Louise closed her eyes. 

“Home, yes,” she said. “But, O mother, if 
only father cared as you do!” 

“Tf only you could understand how much 
your father does care,” replied her mother, 
drawing up a low chair before Louise’s big 
one and taking both the thin hands in hers. 
“Some day my two dear ones must under- 
stand each other. They are so much alike.” 

“T don’t want to be like father,” said Louise 
impatiently; “I want to be like you; and I 
am like you in some ways.” 

Mrs. Faber laughed the gay trilling laugh 
that was as natural to her as the song is to 
the bird. “‘That’s the trouble. You are enough 
like me to blind you to your father’s qualities 
in you. But listen, Redbird —” She gave a 
loving pat to the girl’s wonderful mass of 
coppery red hair. 

“No, Blackbird,” cried Louise, touching her 
mother’s smooth, coal-black tresses, “I don’t 
want to listen! Please don’t tell me just now 
that I am like father. Why, father never 
called me a pet name in all his life, and you 
know how I love them. You are always think- 
ing up something new.” 

“T shail tell you just now,” said her mother 
with a smile. “You are going home with noth- 
ing to do but think, and you really need to 
think. I know why you love me; it’s because 
you have always been able to wheedle me out 
of scolding you. But you can’t do it this time. 


’ 


You are like your father in many ways, and . 


it is just as much your fault as it is his that 
you do not understand each other. You have 
his same reticence that holds you back from 
showing your full heart to anybody except 
me, and you have his quick temper.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Louise: “I never got 
that from you.” 

“No; and you didn’t get from me your 
strong will, which through father’s wise train- 
ing has made it possible for you to control 
that temper. Why, little Heart of Oak, I was 
so frightened when you used to throw your- 
self down on the floor in a fit of rage and 
hold your breath until you were black in 
the face that I would have let you have any- 
thing you wanted. I should never have dared 
to throw a bucket of cold water on you, as 
father did, to bring you out of those tan- 
trums. And think what a disagreeable, spoiled 
thing you would be now, dearest. Nobody 
could love you, not even your doting mother.” 

“T know; father did his duty,” Louise ad- 
mitted dryly. “But it has always seemed to 
me that he never really loved me, and that 
he didn’t care for my love. I never could get 
so near him as I can get to you. Why, mother, 
he doesn’t seem to care for all the love you 
lavish on him.” 

Mrs. Faber laughed. “Child, your father is 
a silent lover. He doesn’t spill. his love all 
over everywhere; but, oh, how deep it flows! 
Some day you'll know.” 

Louise did think as the train rumbled on 
toward home; she had been taken danger- 
ously ill with typhoid at the place where she 
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The smile that was just behind Mr. Brock- 
lebank’s eyes came peeping out. “So that’s 
how it was! Well, he is indeed an Important 
Gentleman, if you measure importance by 
wealth and power. He has both—a great deal 
of both.” 

After a while he said, holding out his hand, 
“Well, little girl! Bedtime!” 

She laid her hand in his and gave him one 
of her tremulous smiles. 

“ Wealth — and power! ” she said thought- 
fully. “It would be nice to have those—wealth 
and power! But I had rather have what you 
have, Great Big Bear!” 

“Why, my child —” he began slowly, pro- 
testing. 

She shook her head. “Oh, but yes! My 
darling grandmamma the day she bade us 
farewell said to me, ‘Remember always, 
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Suzanne: Be good, be brave, be gay !’ She said 
nothing about wealth and power. So I know 
that the three best things to strive for are 
those she named.” 

Mr. Brocklebank appeared strangely moved. 

“That is true, my dear,” he said. “That is 
very true.” 

“Goodness and courage and a smile for 
everyone—that is what you have, Great Big 
Bear! And—oh, I am so happy here with 
you!” 

Mr. Brocklebank could not speak, but he 
put his hands on the sides of her head and 
kissed her forehead. And she turned in the 
<r just before he put out the gas and 
said: : 

“Oh, Vive la France! And God bless, God 
bless Uncle Sam!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Now he put her into the comfortable depths of the 


chair and wrapped the coverlet round her 


had been teaching. Her mother had been 
with her for seven weeks, and now she 
was just strong enough to undertake the jour- 
ney home. During her convalescence the 
thought of her father had been much in her 
mind. They had always clashed more or less; 
and in her weakness all the old indifference 
had come back with aggravated bitterness, 
and she found herself dwelling on small irri- 
tations that she could not dismiss. Some of 
them took almost complete possession of her 
mind as she lay back in the car seat. 

Father would probably meet them in over- 
alls—she did hate overalls!—and he would 
be unshaved. Father never cared for nice de- 
tails, though they meant so much to her and 
mother; and father never cared how the 
house looked; he would not think to make it 
presentable for their home-coming. She shud- 
dered when she thought in what condition 
they probably should find it. 

Her mother, too, had been thinking. It was 
the greatest grief of her life that Louise could 
not be made to understand the depths of her 
father’s quiet nature. Since the girl’s early 
childhood Mrs. Faber had stood as a buffer 
between the two, patiently biding her time, 
knowing better than anyone else the strength 
of the hidden affection that bound them. She 
knew that her husband’s undemonstrative 
heart was wrapped up in their one child, and 
that Louise would discover it some day. As 
the train came near the home station she 
made an effective remark; she had been 
watching her daughter’s face and had guessed 
shrewdly the course of her thoughts. 

“Poor father!” she said. “He’s had a hard 
seven weeks. There is enough on the farm 
outside to keep him busy, without having to 
cook his own meals and look after the house. 
He’s been lonely, too, though he has never 
even whispered it in his letters. If he had, I’d 
probably have been selfish enough to write 





him how lonely I was and hurry you home 
before you were strong enough.” 

Louise looked up quickly. She little sus- 
pected her mother of guile, but one of her pet 
grievances was that her father had not seemed 
anxious to have them come home. 

“There are Dixie and Dexter!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Faber a little later. 

Louise’s throat cramped strangely as she 
caught sight of the shiny black carriage team 
that was her father’s pride. She loved those 
horses, too, and suddenly a great joy welled 
up within her. She was glad that she was 
nearly home again. 

“And there’s father!” cried her mother as 
the train drew up to the station. “We'll wait 
here, till everybody else is out.” 

As they came down the steps, Mr. Faber, 
without a word, picked up Louise as if she 
had been a baby and carried her away to the 
carriage. Louise first gasped with astonish- 
ment, then relaxed comfortably in his arms. 
How magnificently strong he was. He did 
have on overalls, but she did not seem to care 
at all about that. 

“Plenty of cushions,” said mother as she 
arranged them on the back seat; “that was 
very thoughtful of you, father.” 

Louise wanted to say so, too, but somehow 
she could not bring out the words. Her father 
climbed into the front seat and took the lines. 
It was a cold day, and the horses were eager 
to go, but he held them down, much to 
Louise’s astonishment. That five-mile drive 
home had been another thing Louise had 
dreaded. Father was a dashing driver and 
usually let his team fairly skim over the 
ground. Ordinarily Louise liked to speed 
along, too, but now she was weak and miser- 
able. She said to herself that father would 
never think how it would jolt her; yet they 
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took every culvert and “thank-you-ma’am” 
as easily and as lightly as if they had had 
wings. She had not known that he could drive 
so carefully. ° 

At home he drove close to the back porch. 

“Sit still, please, until I unlock,” he com- 
manded. 

Then he came back and picked Louise up 
again and carried her into the living room. It 
was bright and warm, and by the stove stood 
Grandmother Faber’s carefully preserved big 
rocker, piled high with pillows. Over it was 
Grandmother Faber’s precious coverlet that 
Louise had always wanted to use. How vexed 
she had been when father would not let her! 
Now he put her into the comfortable depths 
of the chair and wrapped the coverlet round 
her. Mother came bustling in with some of 
the baggage. 

“Oh, you dear old homy room!” she cried 
with girlish enthusiasm as she looked about 
her. 

Louise had wanted to express the same 
feeling, but had not known how. 

“Why, how clean everything is, father!” 
her mother went on. “Who helped you to do 
it all?” 

“Nobody,” said father. “Couldn’t get any- 
one; did it nights.” 

An appetizing smell came from the kitchen. 

“ Chicken!” cried mother. “ How lovely! 
Did you do that yourself, too?” 

He nodded. “I didn’t know what Lu could 
eat, but I thought chicken broth was as good 
as anything.” 

“Father,” said mother, taking him by the 
lapel of his coat, “you haven’t once said that 
you were glad to see us. Are you?” she de- 
manded in her gay, irresistible way. 

“T guess so,” said father sheepishly. “But I 
must put away the team.” 

When he came back he carried an armful of 
kindling. 

“TI moved a bed into the parlor,” he said. 
“Thought maybe it would be easier for Lu 
than climbing stairs. I’ll start a fire now.” 

Louise said ngthing. Her throat ached with 
a desire to speak her appreciation, but she 
could think of no words. 

After her mother had tucked her in at bed- 
time, her father came into the room, ostensi- 
bly to look after the fire, and stopped for a 
‘moment by the bed. Louise hoped he was 
going to kiss her, but all he said was, “Here’s 
this bell. If you want anything in the night, 
ring it.” 

She did not want to go to sleep. Things had 
happened so unexpectedly that she wanted to 
think them out; but she was weak and tired 
and could not keep awake. Sometime in the 
night she was awakened by a noise in the 
room. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said her father’s 
voice. “I just came down to fix the fire.” He 
was down twice again before morning. 

Louise dozed most of the next day in 
grandmother’s big chair. Her mother was 
busy, picking up the thread of her work 
again, and her father was equally busy, at- 
tending to tasks out of doors that he had been 
forced to neglect. After supper, while her 
mother was washing dishes, Louise went 
rather weakly into the improvised bedroom 
and brought back a brush and a comb and 
started to dress her hair. Her mother had not 
had a moment in which to attend to it. Her 
father put down his paper. 

“T used to brush your Grandmother Faber’s 
hair,” he said, taking the brush and the comb 
from her. 

He put a pillow between her back and the 
chair and shook out her long hair. 

“T’'ll hate to see you lose all this,” he said 
and brushed it as tenderly as a woman could 
have done. 

Those long, strong, steady strokes — how. 
soothing and restful they were! Who would 
have thought that his work-hardened hands 
could be so tender? Louise prayed for words 
with which to thankthim, but she seemed pos- 
sessed of a dumb spirit. She fairly hated her- 
self for that dumbness as he helped her back 
to the big chair and put a hassock under her 
feet. 

After that her father brushed and braided 
her hair every night. And just as quietly as 
he brushed her hair, he did numberless other 
little things for her comfort. One day she 
chanced to remark that she believed she could 
eat a grapefruit. The little town where they 
traded did not keep them; but two days later 
her father brought in from the mail box, 
where the rural carrier had left it, a good- 
sized package. She opened it and found a 
dozen fine grapefruit. 

“Sent to the city for them,” he explained 
briefly. 

As the days went by Louise was conscious 
of a deepening joy. Sometimes she caught her 
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mother looking at her with a merry twinkle 
in her eyes. Once she said as she stopped to 
kiss her: 

“T believe our one birdling is really settling 
down into the home nest for the first time. 
O ducky dear, you are so precious to both of 
us!” 

Somewhere near the beginning of the third 
week Mrs. Faber stood still in the middle of 
the room. , 

“I am of the opinion,” she said, “that I 
have really caught up with myself again. 
Anyhow, I’m going to play so and stop till 
supper time; and now I’m going to give your 
hair a good brushing. I haven’t had a minute 
for it before, but father seemed to be doing a 
pretty good job.” 

Louise looked up with a queer expression 
in her eyes. “Let’s leave it for father to do.” 

Her mother sat down on the edge of her 
chair and gently slipped an arm about her 
shoulders. 

“T believe you like to have father brush 
your hair,” she said. 

“Yes,” Louise answered. 

Mrs. Faber smoothed the beautiful, shining 
mass, which had not yet begun to fall out. 

“© little Robin Redbreast! Ordinarily 
when you see the father bird off singing by 
himself you might think he didn’t care much 
for his birdlings. But did you ever watch him 
carrying food to the hungry little creatures?” 
Then ‘suddenly she asked, “Have you ever 
told your father you liked to have him brush 
your hair?” 

“No,” answered Louise simply. “I don’t 
know how; but—oh, I want to!” Without 
warning her head dropped into her mother’s 
lap. “I never knew—I never dreamed—that 
father could be like this.” 

“T told you your father was a silent lover,” 
replied Mrs. Faber. 

Then Louise began to laugh as unexpectedly 
as she had cried. “Why, mother, do you know 
that father hasn’t kissed me once since I came 
home?” 

“Of course not. He’s shy on kissing. Child, 
he never kissed me till after we were married. 
He was afraid to.” 

That night, after she had gone to bed, 
Louise lay a long time awake. She had tried 
her best to say something appreciative to her 
father when he had combed her hair after 
supper and had failed. Before she went to bed 
she had tried again to tell him how dear it 
was to have him do such things for her and 
had failed again. 

“Has he been trying all these years to tell 
me how much he loves me, and has he failed 
i as I failed to-night ?” she asked herself at 

ast. 

She was still awake when her father came 
down at midnight to tend the fire. 

“Father,” she called softly as he was about 
to leave the room. 

He came and stood by the bed. She sat up 
and threw her arms impulsively round his 
neck. 

“O father, father, I love you so!” she whis- 
pered. “Do you love me?” 

“Well, I guess so,” he said, “but you 
mustn’t be uncovered like this. You'll take 
cold, and we can’t have that.” 

He pushed her back on the pillow and 
tucked her in. His hand rested a moment on 
her forehead, but he said no more and did not 
offer to kiss her. Louise understood now, 
though; and she laughed as she lay in the 
dimly lighted room after he had gone. 

“© dad, dad,” she said softly to herself, 
“T’ve found you out at last! And some day— 
some day—you’ll find me out, too.” 







They lassoed 
the cubs 
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NOT LOADED FOR 


F there had been more. than one rifle on 
the ranch, Bryant Wilson would not have 
fared so badly in his encounter with a big 

bear. On the day of the fight his eldest son, 
Oscar, just home from a year in the high 
school at Santa Ana, had gone over the ridge 
into Govina Cafion after a buck and had 
taken the rifle with him. 

Oscar came home about the first of July. 
His only regret in leaving the town was that 
he would not be there for the Fourth of July 
celebration, but he had laid in a supply of 
fireworks with the intention of having a little 
celebration of his own at home. 

His plans were not elaborate. He proposed 
to begin early in the morning by firing a few 
shots from his pump gun to wake his two 
small brothers, Joe and Sammy, who had 
been accorded the privilege of sleeping in the 
old cabin under the sycamores. He made his 
preparations accordingly. 

A few hours after Oscar had gone over the 
ridge into the Govina, Mr. Wilson, who was 
in the barn mending a piece of harness, heard 
Sammy excitedly calling to him. 

“A bear!” Sammy panted. “A bear!” 

When he got his breath he explained. He 
and Joe had been down in the bed of the 
creek playing Indian when, on going round a 
turn, they had seen a mother bear and two 
cubs about two hundred yards below them. 
The boys had slipped back out of sight, and 
Sammy had run for home while Joe crawled 
to a place in the willows on the bank from 
which he could watch the bears. 

“They are the ones that have been getting 
into our apiary,” declared Mr. Wilson as he 
ran into the house for a gun; “and it was an 
old bear and two cubs that killed those sheep 
last week.” 

Not finding the rifle; Mr. Wilson seized the 
shotgun, threw on Oscar’s hunting coat, 
which he noticed contained a supply of shells, 
and without delay hastened down the cafion 
with Sammy. He found four shells in an 
upper pocket of the coat and rammed them 
into the magazine. He knew that Oscar made 
a practice of keeping in that pocket a few 
shells loaded with buckshot to use against 
any coyotes that he might run across while 
hunting quail. 

When Mr. Wilson and Sammy found Joe, 
the youngster told them in a high - keyed 
whisper that after frolicking in the bottom of 
the creek for a time the bear and her cubs had 
gone down out of sight beyond the next sharp 
bend. 

“You boys stay well away,” their father 
cautioned them. “I want you to get all the 
sport there is to be had in this hunt, but I 
don’t want you to be in danger.” 

Walking in the sand, Mr. Wilson reached 
the bend and stepped carefully out. Not more 
than fifty yards away were the bears. With- 
out hesitating an instant he fired at the old 
she-bear. She was standing broadside to him, 
and he aimed at her ribs. 

Bang! 

The bear rose on her hind legs as if she had 
been lifted by springs, and as she rose she 
uttered a deep, challenging growl. The cubs 
scurried for the willows. Then the old bear 
caught sight of Mr. Wilson, and ran toward 
him. 

Bang! 

After the second shot the bear still came 
ponderously on. Mr. Wilson fired a third shot 
when the bear, apparently unwounded, was 
not more than twelve feet away from him. 

Mr. Wilson was astounded. He had, as he 
supposed, fired three loads of buckshot into 
the huge beast, and, so far as he could see, she 
had not been hurt at all. In alarm he realized 
that he must have missed with all three shots. 
At such close range the third shot should have 
torn a hole in her throat. 

Mr. Wilson had no time to debate matters. 
The realization that he had fired three times 
and that nevertheless the bear was almost 
upon him came in a flash; at the same instant 
he had to jump aside to let the bear pass by. 
He had no time to throw another shell into 
the gun. All he could do was to jump. It was 
not a satisfactory jump, for the sand was deep 
and the footing was bad. 

The bear, too, found the footing unsteady 
and bungled the blow that she struck at him. 
Had the blow been true it probably would 
have broken his thigh. As it was, it grazed his 
hip, scratching the flesh deeply, ripped out the 
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The bear, growling and 
working her jaws in fury, 
was coming straight out on 


the limb toward him 


Then with lightning 
quickness he shoved the 


muzzle forward 


pockets on one side of the hunting coat and 
scattered shotgun shells over the creek bed. 
Mr. Wilson was turned halfway round by the 
blow. Directly ahead of him he saw an open- 
ing in the willows; so up the bank he went, 
with the bear close behind him. He had never 
heard a noise more terrifying than the growl 
of that bear. 4 

Looking frantically from side to side, he 
saw a low sycamore trunk. The parent tree 
had fallen long ago, but from the stump great 
limbs thirty or forty feet long had grown in 
different directions, some straight up, some 
parallel to the ground. 

Mr. Wilson fairly gasped when he saw over 
his shoulder that the bear was not five feet 
away. Two seconds more and she would have 
him. 

Reaching out his left hand, for his right 
still grasped the shotgun, Mr. Wilson seized a 
sapling that grew close to the path and swung 
round it. The bear ran by, snorting with exas- 
peration. 

In an instant the man jumped upon the 
sycamore trunk and hurriedly climbed until 
the branches stopped his progress. Then he 
turned round and faced the bear. 

“Now come on!” he panted as he worked 
the pump of the gun and threw in a shell. 

The bear had not waited to be invited. She 
had turned and was running toward the syca- 
more. 

Bang! Mr. Wilson aimed and pulled the 
trigger in the same motion. 

The bear did not stop; she did not even 
hesitate. 

Without taking the gun from his shoulder, 
Mr. Wilson worked the cylinder again as 
quickly as a man’s hand can move; then he 
pulled the trigger. ; 

Snap! There was no report. 

Mr. Wilson had forgotten that he had 
placed only four shells in the gun. In his ex- 
citement he had neglected to put more into 
the magazine. 

The bear, raising herself on her hind legs, 
clawed for a hold and in an instant was on 
the trunk. 

Mr. Wilson looked below and prepared to 
jump. Beneath him was heavy prickly cactus. 
If he jumped, he would not be able to run a 
step. He backed out three or four feet along 
a limb and then stopped, for he saw that the 
farther he retreated the farther he was from 
the clear ground at the edge of the cactus 
patch. 

While backing and looking round, he was 
also frantically searching the torn hunting 
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coat for shells. A good part of the coat on one 
side was torn off, and the other side was 
awry, so that he could not reach the pockets; 
but he felt over the surface of the coat until 
he encountered a lump that he knew meant 
that he had found a shell. 

The bear, growling and working her jaws 
in fury, was coming straight out on the limb 
toward him. She was not a dozen feet away; 
in an instant she would crush him. Then it 
was that he felt that shell. Trembling with 
haste, he got his fingers into the pocket, 
jerked out the shell, rammed it into the mag- 
azine and pumped it into the chamber. His 
hand trembled, but by sheer force of will he 
made every movement with precision. He 
dared not drop that shell! Then with light- 
ning quickness he shoved the muzzle forward 
and pulled the trigger. 

So close was the bear—the muzzle was not 
more than two feet from her head — that 
there was an unusual rebound from the dis- 
charge. The kick came just as Mr. Wilson, 
tripping, fell backward and sprawled out on 
the smaller limbs that protruded from the 
trunk of the sycamore. As he fell he saw the 
bear crumple, sink down on the limb and roll 
off like a great sack of meal. She landed in the 
cactus with her feet up—dead. 

Mr. Wilson got down from the tree and 
was soon in the bed of the creek, shouting for 
the boys. They had no sooner arrived than 
Oscar came, too, for while coming down the 
ridge, he had heard shooting and, throwing 
down beside the trail the buck that he had 
shot, had taken a short cut down the rough 
hillside to the bottom of the cafion. 

Upon his suggestion, they lassoed the cubs, 
a task that in itself proved a highly exciting 
adventure; and what with the cubs to tie up 
and the big bear to skin it was not until eve- 
ning that Mr. Wilson had time to learn why 
he had failed to kill the bear with buckshot. 
He had fired four shots, two of them at close 
range. 

“T’m responsible,” admitted Oscar. “ You 
weren’t shooting buckshot. You were trying 
to kill that bear with -wadded paper. To- 
morrow is the Fourth, and I was going to 
wake up’ Joe and Sammy with a Fourth of 
July salute, or serenade, or whatever you call 
it. I was going to climb a ladder about four 
o'clock to-morrow morning and pump a few 
shots down the chimney of the cabin. Now 
you’ve spoiled it. The last shell you got hold 
of was loaded with bird shot, but you were.so 
close to the bear that it bored a hole you 
could easily put your fist into.” 
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The dreadnought Tennessee, receiving her 
armament before going into commission 


FACT AND COMMENT 


WE ALL KNOW the fate of the lazy wood- 
chuck who trusted to one hole. 


For Drowsy Dream the Easy-Chair is sweet ; 
For Clear, Hard Thinking choose the Harder 
Seat. 


DO NOT THREATEN unless you can carry 
out the threat. The old dog that shows his 
teeth gets either a laugh or a kick. 


IT IS BUT A THIN and diaphanous cloak 
that trade throws over romance. Take, for 
example, the last quarter’s sales in the Lon- 
don ivory market. They included not only 
seventy-three and a quarter tons of elephant 
ivory but three and a quarter tons of mam- 
moth teeth, three quarters of a ton of rhinoc- 
eros horns, half a ton of hippopotamus and 
boar tusks and a quarter of a ton of walrus 
tusks and whale teeth—in all seventy-eight 
tons of adventure stories. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO if you were driv- 
ing along a road with a nervous horse, and an 
aéroplane suddenly swooped down and fright- 
ened the horse into a runaway that smashed 
your wagon and injured the animal and your- 
self? Would it be any comfort to learn from 
your lawyer that the United States has no 
laws on aviation and that the statute books 
are silent on the right to protection and on 
recompense for damages? How would you 
go about it to get satisfaction? 


THE ARMY SCHOOLS are now not: only 
training men in mechanical trades and giving 
them a general education but are providing 
instruction in farming as good as the ordinary 
agricultural college gives. The new army edu- 
cational system can be made one of the most 
attractive and useful elements in American 
life. When a three-years enlistment means a 
chance to get an education equal to that of a 
course in college or in a good mechanical or 
engineering school the army will have plenty 
of recruits to choose from and will be worth 
all it costs. 


SEA GULLS, which, like most other birds, 
are now protected, may become outlaws if 
recent charges made against them are proved 
and sufficiently multiplied. The charges are 
that they kill both young and full-grown 
ducks. An officer of an American coast-guard 
cutter in St. Lawrence Bay, on the coast of 
Siberia, saw a gull kill and eat three young 
eider ducks. He also reports that in Alaska the 
gulls feed on the eggs and young of breed- 
ing ducks and geese; and a member of the 
New York Conservation Commission saw a 
large herring gull kill a full-grown black duck 
in Peconic Bay, Long Island. 


BREAD WITHOUT FLOUR is a new thing. 
The wheat first goes into a trough that con- 
tains hot water, where it is shaken until the 
husk is loosened. Thence it goes into’a reser- 
voir of clean cold water, where the husk and 
the kernel are separated, then over granite 
rolls to be crushed into a fine homogeneous 
dough. Bread is made at once, direct from the 
dough, in the usual way. The loaves appear 
exactly like ordinary loaves, but the digestive 
system at once recognizes the difference, for 
the removal of the indigestible husk and the 
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retention of the valuable albuminous matter 
found in bran give the bread a very superior 
quality. | 

da f 


CURRENCY AN ISSUE? 


WICE within the last fifty years the 

nation has been stirred by powerful 

movements that had as their object the 
permanent expansion of our currency. In 
both instances the movements rose during a 
period of general deflation following hard 
upon a time of wide and general speculation. 
Deflation caused the panic of 1873 and the 
panic of 1893; and those panics, in turn, gave 
rise to the campaign of the Greenbackers and 
fiat-money men and to the campaign of the 
Populists and advocates of free silver. 

Conditions to-day are not unlike those of 
the two earlier periods. We have had an era 
of speculation and high prices: we are enter- 
ing the era of deflation and business prostra- 
tion. We have not yet had a panic comparable 
in its effects on general business to the panics 
of 1873 and 1893, but a good many people 
believe that only the greater elasticity that 
the Federal Reserve banks give to our finan- 
cial system has saved us from it, and some 
insist that the danger is not yet past. It is a 
time of heavy taxation, of debt, of disordered 
and broken trade relations. The threat of per- 
sonal and even of national bankruptcy is in 
the air. 

It is in just such times that currency ques- 
tions come-to the front, for those who have 
not thought deeply and intelligently on the 
subject are easily convinced that more money 
is all that is needed, and that the value of that 
money is of comparatively little consequence. 
A good many observers believe that we are on 
the verge of a campaign in behalf of cheaper 
money. Even if they are right, the campaign 
is not likely to take the form of a demand for 
unlimited paper money or for the use of silver 
as a standard equal with gold, but is more 
likely to urge a greater and greater extension 
of bank credits and to try so to control the 
Federal Reserve system as to bring that result 
about. If the movement should succeed, its 
first effect of course would be to restore a 
high-price level instead of the lower or pre- 
war level toward which we are tending. 
How long the banking system could stand the 
strain of supporting that level is another 
question. 

If the currency issue once more forces itself 
into our national politics, it is sure to cut 
across the party lines that now exist and 
pretty sure to give at least temporary 
strength to a third party. Just as there were 
Hard Money Democrats and Republicans, 
and Soft Money Democrats and Republicans; 
just as there were Gold Democrats and Silver 
Republicans, though the Democracy was offi- 


‘cially for silver and the Republican party was 


officially for gold —so now there would be 
expansionists and anti-expansionists on both 
sides. There would be no era of good feeling 
and no elections going by default; for few 
political battles are more hotly fought than 
those that are concerned with a nation’s 
money. Few people really understand finance, 
but everyone knows whether he is making or 
losing money; and that is what he will be 
thinking of when election time comes round. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
DISARMAMENT 


T was a disappointment to everyone that 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
took no practical step in the direction of a 

general policy of disarmament. It adds a sting 
to that disappointment, so far as Americans 
are concerned, that some of the nations that 
prevented such a step were able with some 
show of reason to point to the position of the 
United States in defense of their own atti- 
tude. 

This country is outside the League and 
therefore outside any world organization that 
can bind it. It has no military ambitions, and 
jts army has already shrunk to a size that no 
one can call excessive. But it has a very con- 
siderable naval programme, and every now 
and then some public man declares that our 
navy should be the largest and strongest in 
the world. 

If there are to be navies, we need not apolo- 
gize for having one, for our frontage upon 
two oceans, our island possessions in the Pa- 
cific and our expanding merchant marine 
oblige us to be prepared for defense. But we 
are all sure that no true American contem- 
plates naval aggression or thinks of our bat- 
tleships as anything more than so many 


insurance policies against injury from an 
armed enemy. Unfortunately, our professions, 
however sincere, are not enough to satisfy 
other nations. Great Britain and Japan, the 
only two countries that have navies of the 
first class, will not discontinue building ships 
so long as we continue, however earnestly we 
may assure them that we mean nothing hos- 
tile by it. The inevitable result will be a costly 
competition in naval armaments, which at the 
end of a certain number of years will leave 
the three nations relatively just where they 
are to-day. A great many millions will have 
been spent for ships that will already be 
growing obsolete; that is all. It may be that 
with our greater wealth we could exhaust one 
or the other competitor, but before that hap- 
pened the anger and desperation that the situ- 
ation would arouse would be pretty sure to 
have led to war. There are, we regret to say, 
interests and persons who are accustomed to 
speak as if such a war were already unavoid- 
able. But it is not. Only injustice, or imper- 
tinence, or — more likely still — clumsy folly, 
can bring it on. 

So long as we still remain outside any 
world organization the most hopeful way out 
of the armament difficulty is through a mu- 
tual agreement with Japan and Great Britain 
for a “naval holiday.” Senator Borah has 
already made that suggestion; we believe that, 
if our government were to take the first step, 
the other nations would consent. That is what 
England proposed to Germany a dozen years 
ago, and the refusal of Germany was one of 
the most indefensible acts of the Kaiser’s ré- 
gime. America, though it stands at present in 
isolation, cannot divest itself of its share of 
responsibility for the peace of the world, and 
under present conditions that share is large. 


oe ¢ 
MAGIC IN NAMES 


S there any young person who has not 

from his reading derived a sense of the 

magic of the East? And if the reasons for 
his impressions were analyzed, would not the 
mere sound of names be found in large part 
accountable? Spicy odors, tropical jungles, 
strange beasts and reptiles and peoples, all 
play their part; but it is such words as 
Samarkand and Ind, Bokhara and Bombay, 
Ceylon, Ganges, Kashmir and Himalaya, ring- 
ing poetically in the youthful ear, that fill the 
youthful mind with impulses of vague adven- 
ture. India more than any other Far Eastern 
land stirs the imagination—and is it not be- 
cause it is so besprinkled and bejeweled with 
magical names, rather than because it has 
tigers and cobras and elephants in its forests? 
China does not have the fascination for youth 
that India has—perhaps because there is less 
romance in the singsong Chinese syllables. 
Hongkong, Yangtze, Shanghai, Hoanghe have 
somehow the uncouthness of jargon rather 
than the ring of magic. 

The Italians and the Spaniards have a 
happy gift for names. Cadenabbia, Bellagio, 
Verona and Lugano illustrate the Italian fac- 
ulty for bestowing names that have cadence 
and charm. The best legacy that Spanish ex- 
plorers and settlers left the New World is the 
names that still abide: Orinoco, Colorado, 
Vera Cruz and Monterey, to take a group 
almost at random, have a sonorous majesty 
that is not to be found in any purely English 
names. 

In fact, English names, whether of persons 
or of places, are rather deficient in the quality 
of charm. The English language has beauty, 
but English people have sought the quality of 
homeliness rather than that of magic in their 
names. In the Arthurian legends the names of 
Launcelot and Guinevere have the same sort 
of romantic charm as some of the names that 
are common among Italians and Spaniards; 
but it is the exceptional Englishman or Amer- 
ican that would wish to name his son Launce- 
lot or his daughter Guinevere. Some of our 
most engaging words are used to designate 
commonplace objects. Was it not an Italian 
who declared that the most beautiful word in 
any language was an English word—and that 
it was cellar-door? 
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AN UNORGANIZED STRIKE 


SK any man engaged in trade, wholesale 
or retail, in any part of the country, 
what is the present condition in the 

mercantile world, and the chances are that he 
will say that business is at a standstill. Of 
course that is an exaggeration. Business never 
stands still. Not only are there universal daily 
wants that must be met, but there is also a 
vast variety of staple merchandise, for which 
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there is constant, though it may be a dimin- 
ished, demand, always moving from dealer to 
consumer, even when general business is at its 


’ worst. 


What has caused the general stagnation ? It 
exists in every part of the country but seems 
at the moment to be especially prevalent in 
the Middle West, that usually insatiable cus- 
tomer for all sorts of necessaries and luxuries. 
It seems as if the people of that region had 
suddenly, without organization, without per- 
suasion. from any quarter, resolved to resist 
the high price of all the things they need by 
refusing to buy. In effect, if not in intention, 
it resembles a great popular strike. 

We need not suppose that on the part of all 
the people, or indeed of many of them, it was 
a voluntary act, induced by a conviction that 
they could bring down the high prices by re- 
fusing to buy. Nevertheless, the heavy decline 
of cereals in the market, since cereals are the 
chief product of the Middle West, must have 
greatly reduced the income of large numbers 
in the community and therefore may be sup- 
posed to have encouraged if not enforced a 
policy of strict economy. 

Nevertheless, we may attribute the absti- 
nence from the markets there, as well as in 
other districts, in part to shrewd foresight. 
Men see the price of some articles crumbling. 
They believe that the process is to continue 
and that other classes of merchandise will 
shortly be drawn into the movement. Conse- 
quently, they determine that they will buy no 
more of anything than is absolutely necessary, 
confident that their money will go further in 
the near future. That process of reasoning and 
the action in conformity with it sufficiently 
explain why trade is always dull when prices 
are dropping. 

Whatever the causes—for there is more 
than one cause—of the present condition, 
whether the economy be voluntary or en- 
forced, the lack of buying is so general that it 
seems not only like a widespread strike but 
like one that is sure to win if it is kept up. To 
be sure, some writers are urging that the strike 
be called off. They contend that the road to 
prosperity is through a resumption of general 
buying. But since that would tend to buttress 
the toppling prices—the very prices that put 
an end to prosperity—the reasoning is not 
convincing. The economic strike is useful, and 
is to be commended and encouraged. 


So ¢ 
INAUGURATION DAY 


T may not be generally known how the 
4th of March was fixed upon as Inau- 
guration Day. It was not, as might be 

supposed, because on that day George Wash- 
ington took the oath as the first President, 
for Washington was inaugurated nearly two 
months after March 4, though his double 
term ended on March 3, 1797. 

When, in July, 1788, eleven of the thirteen 
states had ratified the Constitution the con- 
vention met and after a prolonged discussion 
directed that the electors of President and 
Vice President should be “appointed” on the 
first Wednesday in January, 1789; that they 
should meet and vote on the first Wednesday 
in February; and that Congress should as- 
semble on the first Wednesday in March, 
which in that year happened to be the fourth 
day of the month. 

The preliminaries took place as they had 
been planned, but no quorum of Congress 
appeared in New York until April 6. Then the 
electoral votes were counted, and special mes- 
sengers were sent to Virginia and Massachu- 
setts to inform Washington and Adams of 
their election. Washington made a triumphal 
journey northward and was inaugurated on 
April 30; but the fact that a few Senators 
were in attendance on March 4 led to the 
theory that the new government begari its 
existence on that day. Washington was inau- 
gurated for his second term on March 4, 1793, 
—two months short of his four years,—and 
March 4 has been the date of the beginning of 
Presidential terms ever since. 

The date was therefore fixed by accident, 
and, as time has proved, it was most unfortu- 
nate. Inauguration Day, which has become 
the occasion of great gatherings and imposing 
pageants, ceremonies and jollifications, falls in 
the most inclement season of the year at the 
national capital. But that, although it detracts 
from the pleasures of the occasion, might not 
be an adequate reason for making a change. 
There are, however, many serious reasons. 
The Constitution fixes the first Monday in 
December as the day for Congress to meet; 
and in the second year of its service that 
leaves a Congress only three months before its 
term expires. So the “short” session, curtailed 
by the holiday season, cannot accomplish any 
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important legislation. Moreover, when Con- 
gress meets for its short session its successor 
has already been chosen, and unless the new 
Congress is summoned to meet in extraor- 
dinary session it does not begin its labors for 
more than a year after it has been chosen. 

Those difficulties have been known, dis- 
cussed and deplored for many decades, but 
nothing has been done to remove them. In- 
deed, so far as anyone knows, no proposal 
to remove any one of them has ever been 
brought to a vote in either House of Con- 
gress. Even among those who believe that the 
trouble should be cured there is no agree- 
ment. On the contrary, no sooner is any plan 
suggested than many other plans are offered 
as better. Just at present the plan of fixing 
upon the ist of January, or a day near it, 
seems to have some strength; but before it 
is adopted it should be carefully considered 
whether it is compatible with-a perfect re- 
form and whether it offers the best solution. 

‘When the work is undertaken it should be 
thorough. If possible, all the inconveniences 
of the present arrangement should be re- 
moved. It is desirable (1) that the interval 
between the election of-a President and Con- 
gress and the beginning of their terms be as 
brief as possible; (2) that the terms of Presi- 
dent and Congress begin and end simultane- 
ously, as they do now; (3) that a Congress 
shall not exercise any power after its successor 
has been chosen; (4) that the date of the 
beginning of Congressional terms be so fixed 
as to avoid a short session; (5) that, if pos- 
sible, the inauguration be fixed at a time when 
the climate and weather of Washington are 
likely to be favorable. 

Most or all of those requirements could be 
met by holding our annual elections about 
the first of September and letting the inaugu- 
ration take place and the Congressional term 
begin about the middle of November. But 
that would necessitate many changes in the 
law, and perhaps more than one change in the 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HILE Athens was giving to King Con- 

stantine and his returning family a 
welcome almost extravagant in its enthusi- 
asm the Greeks of Constantinople were “‘dem- 
onstrating” with equal heartiness against him. 
They marched boldly through the streets 
cheering for Venizelos and assaulting all the 
royalist Greeks they could find — including 
Greek sailors from the warship in the Bos- 
porus, whom they denounced as “traitors.” 
The patriarch of the Greek Church in Con- 
stantinople has also issued a proclamation 
against the restored Kihg. Anyone needs only 
to consult his Greek bootblack to learn that 
the Greeks in this country are not unani- 
mously attached to Constantine. The home- 
keeping Hellene and the colonist evidently 
assess the King and his policies differently ; 
but this is not the first time that Greeks have 
found it easier to disagree than to agree. 


S 


O tariff bill was ever hurried through 

the House of Representatives with such 
speed as attended the passage of the Fordney 
emergency bill. The measure was meant of 
course te have an immediate effect in check- 
ing the fall of farm and ranch products, but 
it was drawn so hastily, and according to ad- 
mission so carelessly, that Congressmen and 
newspaper editors have charged that it was 
passed for political effect only, and without 
much idea that the Senate would agree to it 
or that the President would sign it if it came 
before him. But, granting that the Ways and 
Means Committee was sincere, the lack of 
consideration given to the several items is 
defended on the ground that the bill is not 
intended to be a revenue measure, but to pre- 
vent the importation of wool and foodstuffs 
until the supply now on hand has been mar- 
keted. It appears somewhat doubtful at this 
writing whether it will ever become a law, 
but the bill to revive the War Finance Cor- 
poration, which met the expected veto at the 
hands of the President, was promptly passed 
over that veto by a large majority in both 
houses. e 


pe obey sends out word that Mustapha 
Kemal’s Turks in Anatolia are now so 
thoroughly sovietized that they have dis- 
carded the familiar fez, or tarboosh, and have 
taken to wearing the Russian cap instead. 
That may or may not be true; what is true is 
that Kemal has sent to Constantinople a mes- 
sage that he will remain in revolt unless the 
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Greeks get out of Thrace, Smyrna and Ana- 
tolia at once; and unless the peace treaty of 
Sévres is modified in important respects. He 
is willing that there should be a plebiscite in 
Thrace to determine its future-allegiance. A 
straw that shows which way the wind is 
blowing in the Near East is the statement by 
Premier Leygues of France that the govern- 
ment would probably evacuate Cilicia alto- 
gether if Mustapha Kemal would guarantee 
that no more Armenians shall be murdered. 
How many are there left? 


eS 


‘OW that the home-rule bill has become 
a law, Ulster may proceed to establish a 
parliament; but of course Ulster does not 


-want a parliament unless the rest of Ireland 


is to have one, too. Otherwise it prefers the 
union it now has with Great Britain. Pe 

this home-rule bill, like that of 1914, will be 
suspended until quieter times return. Mean- 
while, the threat of the Bishop of Cork to 
excommunicate men who are guilty of shoot- 
ing policemen from ambush shows that there 
is deep feeling within the Catholic Church 
against the sort of campaign that Michael 
Collins is directing in southern Ireland. But 
that feeling is not universal, though Cardinal 
Logue and Bishop Cohalan have expressed it 
officially. The Ireland of to-day is not the 
Ireland of yesterday. A good many of the 
republican leaders are frankly anticlerical, 
and most of the rank and file are too much 
excited to listen to the admonitions of the 
priests. ° 


HE first attempt toward a sharp cut in 

government estimates has been made in 
Congress. The sundry civil bill, as reported by 
the committee in charge of it, carries some 
$421,000,000 less in the way of appropriations 
than was asked for. Other estimates are un- 
dergoing equally searching examination. The 
military and naval bills are likely to be re- 
duced very considerably, and it is probable 
that the supply bills will show a total of 
more than $1,000,000,000 below the sums 
asked for. In the fever for economy some use- 
ful things will no doubt be saerificed, but the 
net result will be generally approved by a 
public that is already grumbling pretty loudly 
about taxation. ° 


T is due the soviet government of Armenia 

to say that in spite of earlier reports to the 
contrary it is throwing no obstacles in the 
way of the Near East relief work in that 
country. It seemed incredible that any gov- 
ernment should deliberately drive out an 
organization that was doing the unselfish 
and humane work that American representa- 
tives are doing all through the East, and it is 
good to know that the ‘first reports of Red 
hostility to our charitable work were incor- 
rect. The soviet government, however, has 
decreed the abolition of private property and 
repudiated all foreign loans—“especially the 
American loan,” whatever that is. 








Germany disarming — cutling up a great 
gun with an oxyacetylene torch 


J 


HE adventure of Signor d’Annunzio at 

Fiume is over. As soon as the Italian 
government seriously set to work to reduce 
the city, the end was inevitable. Indeed the 
thing could have been attended to long ago 
if the men in power at Rome, maintaining 
themselves with difficulty against the parties 
that were for one reason or another in oppo- 
sition, had not hesitated to antagonize those 
Nationalist voters who were set on fire by 
the poet’s impassioned plea for an Italian 
empire on both sides of the Adriatic. D’An- 
nunzio did not lay Fiume in ruins, as he 
threatened to do before he would submit to 
the treaty of Rapallo. He went away quietly, 
declaring in disgust that Italy was no longer 
worth dying for. Under the agreement of Ra- 
pallo, Fiume is to be an independent state. 














Peter Was a Good Picker 


IRST, he picked good seeds: then he 

picked that famous peck of pickled peppers. 
Finally, he sold his crop at big prices—at least. 
that’s what the best authorities say he did with 
his peck of pickled peppers. 


You can pick good seeds—just remember the 
name, Ferry. You can sell all they produce— 
at big prices! Everybody jumps at the chance 
to get vegetables fresh from the garden. Plan 
now to have a garden this spring. 


Good seeds are pure-bred seeds. And Ferry’s 
Seeds have been pure-bred for sixty years. They 
are the pick of the best seeds that can be grown. 


I ou can F °3 pure-bred 
FERRY'S icc" 
corner.” Although the price is 

pure bred 


low (10c per paper) the quality 


could not be better at any price. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Write today for Ferry’s Seed 
Annual—full of garden helps 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


and canning recipes. It’s free. 
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TIM FROG GETS THE BEST 
OF IT 
By Edith Ludwell Laurence 


IM FROG’S highest ambition had always 

n to swim across the broad stream 

that stretched away from the bog where 
he had his home. One morning he said sud-* 
denly, “I will do it to-day.” 

Old Uncle Toby, a large bullfrog, shook his 
head. “Better stay where you are,” he advised. 

“TI know how to swim,” said Tim Frog. 

“So does Big Mouth,” Uncle Toby replied. 

“Who is Big Mouth ea asked Tim. “I am 
always hearing his name.’ 

Then Toby told the story of Big Mouth, 
which some one always told to the young 
frogs when they began to talk about swim- 
ming across the creek. 

Big Mouth was a great creature that lived 
under a bank of the stream. Though he could 
not bite or sting, he had a huge mouth, and 
whenever smaller creatures tried to cross the 
stream he came swimming out from his shel- 
ter and swallowed them whole. 

“But the stream does not belong to him,” 
said Tim Frog indignantly. “I will show him 
that it does not.” 

“Tf you only could!” said the old frog. But 
he shook his head as he said it. 

Tim Frog went off and sat under a ‘mullein 
stalk with his eyes shut. He sat there a long 
time. When at last he came out he hopped 
over to Uncle Toby and waked him out of 
a sound sleep. 

“T am going to swim across the stream,” he 








said. 

Old Toby blinked at him in astonishment. 
“Don’t you dare!” he began; but Tim had 
disappeared into the bushes. 

Toby hurried away to summon the rest of 
the frogs. By the time they arrived Tim had 
already started on his journey; they could 
see him far out in the stream—a dark, bob- 
bing speck. They saw another dark speck, too 
—Big Mouth, swimming out to meet him. 

“ Good-by, foolish Tim!” they cried in 
chorus. “Alas, alas, for Tim!” They cried so 
loud that the people who lived on a near-by 
hill said, not knowing any better, “ How 
happy the frogs sound in the marshes to-day !” 
* On and out swam the daring Tim Frog. 
And steadily toward him swam the 
other black speck, Big Mouth, the 
water creature. 

“ Alas, alas!” lamented the frogs. 
“In a moment there will be only one 
black speck, and it will not be Tim 
Frog!” 

Nearer and nearer to each other 
the two specks drew until at length 
they met. The frogs on shore stood 
on their hind legs and craned their 
necks. They felt that they could 
hardly bear to see the last of their 
comrade, yet they could not stop 
looking. 

But to their surprise Big Mouth 
did not swallow Tim at once. In- 
stead, he kept swimming round and 
round him. It was very puzzling; no 
one could tell what it meant. 

At last one frog in the crowd 
called out excitedly, “Big Mouth is 
swimming back to his own side of 
the creek !” 

“And Tim to his!” cried another. 

Sure enough, a few minutes later 
Tim came splashing back to land. 

“How did you escape with your 
life?” his friends cried, crowding 
round. 

Tim only chuckled. “That was a 
grand swim,” he‘ said. “To-morrow I 
shall go clear over to the other side.” 

And the next day he did—and the 
next, and the next. And every time 
he did it the home shore was crowded 
with anxious and admiring frogs. 
And every time Big Mouth came 
swimming angrily out to the middle 
of the stream, and then after a while 
turned and swam angrily back. 

At length Tim grew so famous that 


Lullaby 


Drawn by 
Gertrude Koch 


many frogs came hopping across the land 
from other marshes to watch his feat. All of 
them had heard of Big Mouth, and none of 
them had ever heard of any animal’s having 
got the better of him. Every time the word 
went round that Tim was going to swim the 
creek, a crowd gathered on the bank. 

Tim never let the other frogs see him set 
out. He made it a rule to enter the water 
some distance farther up the bank and swim 
out into the middle of the creek and head 
downstream. When he was opposite the bank 
where the crowd was, he would strike out 
across the creek. Then, after his encounter 
with Big Mouth, he would swim straight 
back to the crowd. 

“How does he aves from being swallowed ?” 
the other frogs all asked 

One day after a big rain the creek was full 
of floating sticks and limbs of trees. Tim swam 
valiantly out, but on the return trip he had 
a good deal of trouble with the current. When 
at length he came paddling back toward the 
bank all the frogs set up a loud chorus. 

“What has he got in his mouth?” they all 
cried as he drew near the bank. 

When Tim Frog heard them he began to 
grin, and the object that he was holding 
dropped out of his mouth and floated in with 
the tide. 

“It’s a stick!” cried all the frogs together. 
“A long, strong stick!” 

Tim Frog crawled up on the bank; he 
looked a little sheepish. 

“What have you been doing with that 
stick ?” the others asked 

Tim Frog grinned again. :- “Nothing,” he 
said, “but holding it in my mouth. I forgot to 
drop it this time,” he added. “Now you know 
my trick.”: - 

The crowd looked puzzled. “No, we don’t,” 
they said. 

All at once Tim seized another stick in the 
middle and jumped back into the water. 
“Hop in, Uncle Toby !” he cried. 

Uncle Toby came over with a splash, and 
Tim swam slowly toward him. 

“Now swallow me!” Tim cried. “You're 
twice my size; you can easily do it.” 

It was true. Uncle Toby was so large that 
Tim would have been a mere morsel to him. 
“Swallow me, sir!” Tim cried and began to 
paddle madly round. 

Then Uncle Toby and the frogs on shore all 
suddenly saw the point. How could anything 
except a rhinoceros swallow Tim while he 
held that long stick in his mouth? The crowd 
set up a shout and Uncle Toby laughed so 
hard that he almost strangled himself. 

“Now we. know how to swim the creek in 
safety !” they cried over and over again. 

They laughed so loud and so long that Big 
Mouth, sulking in his hollow on the other 
side of the creek, gave a growl of anger; and 
the people who lived on the hill said to one 
another, not knowing any better, “How dole- 
ful the frogs sound in the marshes to-day !” 


Good night, my child. Your 
mother’s here 


To tuck you tightly in, my 
dear; 
By 


Your pillow’s soft, your quilt 


Anne Madison is rosy, 


Your cradle bed is warm 
and cosy. 
The night is deep, the winds 
are still, 


A star is on the window 
sill; 

A little star to give you 
light — 

Good night, my child, good 
night! 
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THE MOST SECRET HOUSE 
By Mary Norwood 
CHAPTER IV 


HE boy and the girl came slowly up 

the steep hill. They were carrying a 

pail of water between them, and the 
boy had a basket besides. When they 
reached the house they set down their bur- 
dens at the foot of the hollow tree. 

“You get the potatoes ready to roast,” 
the boy said as he walked away, “and I'll 
find some wood and make the fire. I’m as 
hungry as a bear.” 

“All right,” answered the girl. “But first 
I must go for my apron.” 

A short distance away, behind six stumpy 
little trees, six hearts began to beat like 
drums. 

Barbara forgot to be cautious. “Now it’ s 
coming!” she cried aloud. 

Hugh and Joy made quick signals to her, 
but the shrill words had been overheard. 

“Did you speak, Joe?” the little girl 
called. 

Hugh groaned. “Now you’ve done it,” he 
whispered to the abashed Barbara. 

But evidently the girl thought she had 
been mistaken, for presently the listeners 
heard her climbing into the tree. 

There was a moment of silence after that, 
and then a cry came from the little house. 

“Joe, Joe, come here quick!” ‘ 

“What’s the matter?” the boy called. 

“Somebody’s been in our little house!” said 
the voice inside. 

It sounded so much like the cry of Little 
Bear in the story of Goldilocks that the lis- 
teners could not refrain from peeping out 
from behind their trees and smiling at one 
another. 

The boy came running over to the house 
and made his way hurriedly in. “Well, just 
= at the place!” the children heard him 


Then an excited duet began. “Look at the 
pretty carpet!” the girl’s voice cried. 

“And look at the sofa, Mollie!” 

“Look at the table, all set!” 

“And, O Mollie, see what the table’s set 
with!” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
Joe said joyfully, “I say, let’s eat!” 

But the little girl seemed afraid. “ Maybe 
it’s not meant for us,” she objected. 

“This is our house,” said the boy. “It ought 
to be meant for us.’ 

“Do you suppose it’s fairies?” the girl asked 
timidly. 

The boy answered with his mouth full. 
“Maybe,” he said. “But I didn’t know fairies 
could make such jam as this.” 

At that Barbara layghed out loud; not a 
chuckle, but a real la Sch. She clapped her 
hands over her mouth and tried to smother 
it, but it came out in spite of her, a clear, dis- 
tinct “Ha, ha!’ 

At once there was deep silence inside the 
house. 

“OQ Bab!” Joy whispered reproachfully. 
“How could you?” 

Hugh came from behind his tree. “We'll 
have to show ourselves now,” he said. 

One by one they stole out from their hiding 
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The boy and the girl came slowly up 
the steep hill 


places and crept to the house. Hugh found a 
large stone and knocked sharply on one of 
the rocks. There was no answer, and he 
knocked again. 

“Who’s there?” the boy called. 

Hugh hesitated, but Joy answered clearly, 
“Some friends to see you, that’s all.” 

Again there was silence; then came a soft 
scraping, and presently a ‘pair of astonished 
eyes peered over the edge of the trunk. 

When the boy’s head appeared over the 
edge of the. hollow tree the little group of 
explorers felt bashful and dumb. 

“How do you do?” said Joy at last. , We 
thought — we just—do you mind —” She 
stopped short. It was hard to go on. 

The boy, who by that time had climbed 
down to the ground, looked at Hugh. He 
seemed puzzled for a moment, and then he 
grinned. “I know you,” he said. “You’re stay- 
ing at Hilltop Farm.” 

Just then the little girl looked out over 
the edge of the hollow trunk. She pointed to 
Joy first and then to the other girls. “I’ve seen 
them all,” she said. 

Joy gazed at her. “Didn’t I meet you in the 
pine woods this afternoon?” she asked. “But 
I never saw you before that.” 

The boy spoke up. “No, you didn’t,” he 
said. “But trust Mollie for knowing if there’s 
another person within ten miles of her!” 

Barbara could not wait any longer. “Who 
are you two, anyway ?” she asked. 

“Wait,” said Hugh. “Aren’t you the boy 
and girl that come to the farm early in the 
morning and late in the evening ?” 

The boy nodded. Then they told their 
names, Joe and Mollie Penn, and pointed to 
their house, a small building down in the 
ravine. “We found this spot last summer,” he 
added. “As soon as we saw the big tree grow- 
ing so close to the tall rocks we said, ‘Let’s 
make a house’; and we did. 
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“A secret house,” said Mollie. “We thought 
nobody would guess where the door was.” 

Then Joy told the story of finding the 
house, and by the time she had finished the 
whole group felt very well acquainted and 
also very hungry. 

There were too many of them to have 
dinner inside the house, and so they carried 
the things outside. With sandwiches and cake 
and fruit, roasted potatoes and toasted marsh- 
mallows they had a fine feast. 

Before the meal was over they felt like old 
friends. Mollie’s shyness wore off entirely, 
and Joe told Hugh about a good place to fish 
and promised to show the girls a wading pool. 
The brother and sister promised to come to 
Hilltop Farm for a visit. Afterwards the girls 
washed the dishes while Joe showed Hugh 
how to make a brick oven. 

“T suppose it’s time to go home now,” Joy 
said reluctantly after a while. 

Little Mollie looked wistful. “Can two play 
that game of secret house?” she asked. 

“Two might,” said Joy, laughing. “ But 
eight would be a better number.” 

“That’s so,” said Hugh. “Next week we'll 
have another game, all of us.” 

Before the group broke.up Hugh suddenly 
remembered something and called Joy aside. 
After a while Paul and Barbara joined them. 
Then Joy said that a vote would be taken 
for the best secret house of all. 

Hugh had a pencil and paper with him, 
and the votes were written and handed in 
without delay. Then Joy, who was judge of 
the election, announced the result. The secret 
house on the hill had won every vote! 

There were’ two prizes—a four-bladed knife 
for Joe and.a doll for-Mollie. It was the first 
knife and doll that they had ever owned. Bar- 
bara and Paul insisted on giving up their 
treasure for the extra prizes; and there was a 
box of candy, the like of which the young 
Penns had never seen before, for a joint prize. 

Joe and Mollie were almost dazed with 
happiness. But presently Joe began to look a 
little sober. “‘We didn’t Mave any treasure 
hidden for you,” he said. 

Mollie moved off and beckoned to her 
brother. They went away together and came 
back after a while with a covered box. 

“You may like this,” they said. 

The visiting children were delighted as Joe 
poured into their ready pockets the queer 
seeds and pebbles and other treasures. They 
liked best of all the curious things that Joy 
had called crystal stones. Those were pieces 
of quartz, Joe explained; he knew a hillside 
where there were many of them. 

At last it was too late to stay any longer. 
The cousins scrambled up the steep hill again, 
with their empty baskets in their hands. At 
the top they turned back and looked down. 
Joe and Mollie were standing beside the little 
secret house, looking up. Joe waved his knife, 
and Mollie held up her doll. 

“Come again soon!” cried the Penns. 

And the six visitors, waving their hands 
joyfully, called back, “We will! We will!” 

THE END. 
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THE COME-BACK CAT 
By Frances McKinnon Morton 


HEN Myrtle came from the city to 

visit her Aunt Fannie the first new 

friend she made was Gray Tom, her 
aunt’s big cat. Though Gray Tom could not 
speak in human words, he rubbed himself in 
a friendly way against the little visitor and 
purred sociably when she stroked his gray 
velvet coat. He was telling her as plainly as 
any words could have told her that he was 
delighted to welcome her as a guest. 

That night Myrtle waked up in her strange 
little bed so far away from home and lay very 
still, thinking. She began to feel somewhat 
homesick. All at once she heard a faint sound 
undér her window. Scritch-scratch—scritch- 
scratch, it went again and again. Her room 
was on the first floor, and the window was 
open, so that the sound was very ‘distinct. 

She listened a minute or two, and then she 
laughed out loud. “It’s Gray Tom,” she said. 
“He’s out there saying that he wants to come 
in and keep me from being lonesome.” 

_ She got out of bed gently, slipped on her 
little wrapper and tiptoed to the front door. 
Opening the door, she called softly, “Come 
here, Gray Tom!” 

Bt ?” said Gray Tom inquiringly in the 

rk, 

Myrtle walked to the end of the porch and 
peered over the railing. Two fiery spots shone 
under her window; they were Gray Tom’s 
eyes, as bright as live coals. 

She called again, and then Gray Tom moved 
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toward her. “I’ll take you into my room to 
keep me company,” Myrtle said in pleased 
tones. “Come here, you nice friendly old 
thing!” 

She started to pick him up, but to her dis- 
appointment he turned suddenly and trotted 
off across the yard. 

“Come back, kitty !” Myrtle called in a loud 
whisper. But kitty, somehow, did not seem 
the proper name for such a large, dignified 
animal, and so next time she called, “Come 
back, cat!” 

Gray Tom did not turn back, however; he 
merely squeezed under the gate and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

“O dear,” thought Myrtle, who did not 
know much about cats, “now he will get 
lost !” 

There seemed to be nothing to do but 
follow him. So she softly unlatched the gate 
and hurried down the village street after the 
runaway. The moon was just rising, and that 
made it easy for her to keep the bobbing gray 
tail in sight. 

On and on the pair went—down the street, 
round a corner and then down a side lane. 
At length Myrtle gave up in despair. “All 
right, Gray Tom,” she said, “if you must run 
off, you must; but I am going home.” 

She turned and ran swiftly back the way 
she had come. 

The little village was very still and quiet in 
the faint moonlight. “It looks like long rows 
of toy houses,” Myrtle thought; “all alike.” 

Then a sudden thought struck her. It was 
not a happy thought; it made her stop short 
in the moonlight with a funny little cry. The 
houses were altogether too much alike! How 
was she to tell Aunt Fannie’s from the rest? 
She had not been there long enough to re- 
member any landmarks. What a dreadful 
state of affairs! For several minutes Myrtle 
stood perfectly still. She felt like crying, but 
then, “How would that help any?” she said 
to herself. 

There seemed to be only one thing that she 
could do, and that was to knock at the near- 
est door and ask for information. 

“How could I, though?” said poor Myrtle. 
“At this time of night, and in my wrapper 
and my bare, bare feet !” 

“Praou?” said a voice pleasantly as if in 
answer to her remark. ; 

She turned to find Gray Tom just behind 
her. He looked very wide-awake and business- 
like, but he was certainly headed in a different 
direction from the one he had taken first. 

“QO Gray Tom,” Myrtle said, “please, Gray 
Tom, are you going home?” 

Gray Tom hurried along at a brisk trot, 
and Myrtle followed thankfully..He must 
know the way; if he would only turn into 
one of the yards instead of keeping on down 
the road! 

And sure enough he did. Without looking 
to right or left he crouched slightly and 
squeezed himself under one of the little white 
gates. Myrtle opened the gate and hurried up 
the walk after him; then, ever so softly, she 
turned the knob of the door and pushed. If 
the door opened, she would know it was 
Aunt Fannie’s house. 

To her joy the door did open. Gray Tom 
slipped in ahead of her without being asked 
and hurried down the hall into her room 
just as if that had been in his mind the whole 
time. In another moment Myrtle had fastened 
the door and was back in her own white bed, 
rather tired-and very thankful. “Why did you 
lead me on such a wild-goose chase, Gray 
Tom ?” she said. 

But Gray Tom, curled up at the foot of 
the bed, merely said “praou” in a drowsy 
voice and instantly went to sleep. 
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I MET A FRIEND THE 
OTHER DAY 


By Annette Wynne 


I met a friend the other day; 
He lives inside my favorite book, 
And there he waits through work and 
play, 
Safe in his little printed nook. 


To-day, out romping with the boys, 
I thought of him all by himself; 
I didn’t make a speck of noise, 
But went and took him from the shelf 


And stood him right where he could 
look; 
Because it must be very hard 
To stay all day inside a book 
And never go into the yard! 


, 





Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Deans Mentholated Cough Drops 
have just the necessary menthol to ma 
breathing easy and stop irritation. Nose 
and throat specialists use menthol as a 
healing agent. Deans are as carefully 
compounded asa prescription. Instant 
relief. Keep a box in your pocket. Buy 
them today at your nearest dealer's. 
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showing its full glor ; 
after frost has killed all 
tender flowers. Greatest 


. per pkt. 


- new — nothing - 
the mass of pink flowers which it shows all season. 
.one — lilac pink, in great profusion. 

months. 
JAPAN IRIS, new hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 
DIENER TOMATO, grows to ~ae> 8lbs. As smooth and 
beautiful as an apple. Most startling new vegetable. 
And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 
Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
lants and new berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
‘ias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, etc. All prize strains—many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Stub and Ball-Pointed 


Once you find the Spencerian Pen 
that fits your hand, you will use no 
other. You will write freer, with less 
effort, more uniformly. Spencerian 
Pens last a long time. Send 10c for 
10 different sample pens and that fas- 
cinating, 32 page book, ‘“What Your 
Hand Writing Reveals.”’ 

_SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


Sbencerian 
Personal Stee] Peng 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall = 
un- 


ering butterflies, insects? I buy 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth §1 to 
$7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
price list. Get posted now. Send 10c (not st: ) 
for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SIN 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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Children Should Drink 


instead of tea or coffee 
Doctors and teachers 


advise against tea and 
coffee for growing 
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ANABASIS 
By JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN 


HEY crossed the sea; they mustered in the 
; plain. 
They traversed many a dusty parasang. 
By ruined Nineveh their armor rang 
And by Euphrates’ fords. They saw afar 
The Great King’s myriads as a lowering cloud 
That would at once-engulf them ; then their cry 
“Zeus, Saviour—Victory!” rose. As sunlight 
cleaves 
The rifted storm wrack, through the servile 
horde 
Of the Barbarian mass their phalanx clove. 
They stumbled through Armenia’s freezing 
snows, : 
Fainting with hunger; battled with the Kurd. 
Then rang at last the shout: “The Sea! The 
: Sea!” 


March, bivouac, battle, all to fill the page 

Wherein the schoolboy learns, from age to. age, 

The speech of Hellas! This and nothing more? 

I think of quiet English villages, 

Of town and city in this land of ours 

Where lads laid down the long familiar book 

That tells of the Ten Thousand’s strife and toil, 

Have made the Great Adventure, lived again 

The life of the Ten Thousand in the treiich. 

Facing Cocytus vapors and the wrench 

Of deadliest shell fire; and I see in them 

That earlier host incarnate, multiplied. 

The lads who at their task read Xenophon 

Have breathed through death new life into his 
words. 


They wrought, they strove, 
They sail a sunlit sea: 





THE PASTOR’S STUDY 


LL the evening Esther Doane’s heart had 
A been in a tumult; she did not want anything 
to do with Christianity. The man who had 
robbed her of her little inheritance, and who had 
brought upon her the hard years that had left her 
so bitter, had been a church member. Since that 
treachery had happened Esther had refused to 
enter a church She did not know now why she 
had finally agreed to go with Alice Lane to the 
Lowells’ on Wednesday evening. Yes, she did 
know, too. It was because she was so desperately 
lonely, and because Alice had told her that on 
Wednesday evenings there was never any “reli- 
gion” at the parsonage. 

Alice had told the truth as she understood it. At 
the first glance Esther knew that she need not 
fear any ‘‘preaching’’; the Lowells simply iu- 
cluded her in their beautiful friendliness There 
were games and singing and stories and talk be- 
fore the open fire, which was the best of all, and 
finally there were simple refreshments, which 
everyone helped to pass. 

Suddenly there came a gust of rain against the 
windows, Esther looked up in dismay; she had 
just recovered from the influenza, and she had 
brought neither overshoes nor umbrella. As if the 
minister had read her thought, he looked across 
at her. 

‘How far have yeu to go, Miss Doane?” he 
asked. 

“Only half a dozen blocks,” Esther replied 
quickly. “It’s nothing ”’ 

But the minister’s glance had already met his 
wife’s. “We'll have to keep this young lady for the 
night, Amy. We cannot let her go in such a down- 
pour.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of troubling yeu,” Esther 
protested hastily. But both the minister and his 
wife brushed her protests aside 

“You’re not strong yet; anyone could see that,” 
said Mrs. Lowell. ‘‘We are going to keep some 
others, too. Do you think you could put up with 
the couch in the study? It’s really more comfort- 
able than it sounds.” 

So an hour later the girl found herself alone in 
the study. She felt distressed, for a chance word 
she had overheard told her that the minister him- 
self was going to sleép in the trunk room. Over- 
head she heard a child’s cry and then Mrs Lowell’s 
voice ; evidently she was sleeping with the chil- 
drén. Esther looked curiously round the study. It 
wag @ small reom, the walls of which were lined 
with books. on-homemade shelves .It contained 
the.simplest furniture, and there were no pictures 
except the photographs on the minister’s desk. 


There was nothing in the room to account for it, 
absolutely nothing; yet it was as if the whole room 
were enfolding her in an exquisite peace. And 
suddeniy—she could not tell how—the girl knew 
the reason. 

It was long before she slept, but when she did 
the struggle of years was over. The spirit of Christ 
was stili in the world. She acknowledged it at last. 
And with the acknowledgment came peace. Weeks 
afterwards. coming back into the church she had 
so long deserted, she toid the minister, “It was 


* your study; [ felt the prayer there. I conldn’t 


resist any tonger ”’ 
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WITH BASIN AND TOWEL 


HE vase that the elass gave Miss Rachel 

was beautiful; but Hetty had stayed away 

when they gave it to her. She feit she could 

not be present, since she had contributed nothing 

toward the gift. With no money how could she 

contribute? Nevertheless, no girl in the class 
loved her teacher as Hetty loved her. 

And now Miss Rachel, with her lovely smile and 
her sweet voice, was going far away. 

Slow tears welled up in Hetty’s eyes as she 
washed the supper dishes and set them in orderly 
rows upon the pantry shelves. She was a thin little 
girl with soft brown eyes and thick braids of hair 
that feil below her waist. Old Mrs.. Barton had 
urged her mother to cut them off; so much hair 
took her strength, the old lady said; but Hetty’s 
mother had shaken her head; Hetty was strong 
enough, and her hair was her one beauty. 

As Hetty carried the last cup into the pantry 
she stood there a moment reflecting. Miss Rachel 
was going away. Was there not something she 
could do for her? And then, as she stood in the 
dusk of the little pantry and pressed her tear- 
filled eyes with her hands, the answer came. 

Miss Rachel heard a timid knock at her door 
and lifted her head from her packing. 

“Come in,” she said in her sweet clear voice, 
and Hetty entered. Miss Rachel smiled at her. 

“Good evening, Hetty,”’ she said. 

Hetty smiled faintly. “Good evening, Miss 
Rachel.” Then for a moment she paused. ‘‘I felt 
so sorry,” she began tr lously, “b I 
couldn’t give anything toward buying the beauti- 
ful vase that the rest of the girls gave you. But I 
didn’t have any money.” 

Again she paused a moment, then continued: 
“But, Miss Rachel, none of the girls love you 
more than I do. I love your hands, your eyes, 
your smile, and the way you fix your hair, and 
your clothes, and everything about you. So I’ve 
come to-night to ask whether you'll let me do 
something for you, something I can do and some- 
thing I want to do very much. I’ve come to ask 
you, Miss Rachel, if you’ll let me wash all your 
clothes before you go away. Mother says I wash 





“beautifully.” 


Miss Rachel looked at Hetty—at the thin little 
face, lighted by its wistful eyes, and at the small 
rough hands fingering so nervously a fold of her 
dress. 

“But, dear,” she said in a trembling voice, ‘‘I 
don’t want you to wash my clothes ” 

Hetty threw both arms round her. “Dear Miss 
Rachel, I’ve cried every night for a week because 
I couldn’t give anything toward the vase. You 
won’t go away and make me feel I’ve done noth- 
ing! Don’t you see that I want to have a part in 
you; and if you won’t let me do this, I can’t. 
Please, Miss Rachel.’’ 

Séeing that Hetty’s heart was set upon it, Miss 
Rachel let her have her way, and a few minutes 
later she crept down the stairs. with a big bundle 
in her arms, 

Two days afterwards Hetty brought back the 
clothes, snowy white and beautifully ironed. Miss 
Rachel was to go away the next morning. Hetty 
remeved the cloth, and Miss Rachel saw them in 
.all their sweet, clean freshness. 

“Dear,” she cried, gathering the little figure 
into her arms, “what lovely clothes! How can I 
thank you? It is not everyone that is willing to 
gird himself with basin and towel as the Master 
did,”’ 

Hetty looked into the dear face. 

“And have I,” she asked, “really given you 
something, even though I didn’t have any money? 
O Miss Rachel, I wanted you to know!” 

Miss Rachel nodded 

“Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have give I thee,’” she quoted softiy. Then she 
paused and added, “Child, child, you have given 
me more than anyone.” 

A half hour later when Hetty took the empty 
clothes basket down the stairs her thin little face 
was softly smiling. 

“Basin and towel,”’ she whispered. “Oh, I’m so 
glad Miss Rachel said that!” 
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A POLITE HIGHWAYMAN 


-y NIGHTS of the road, as the dare-devil high- 
waymen of old were sometimes flatteringly 
termed, were most of them unknightly 

rascals enough, whose sordidness and cruelty were 
very ineffectually concealed under their pictur- 
esque bravado. Perhaps none of them came nearer 
to being the lawless hero of fiction and romance 
than one of the less known of the fraternity— 
Freyney, the Irishman, he who rode to hounds 
with Lady Hester Westernra. One of the lady’s 
descendants has recently retold the story. 

Lady Hester, daughter of the Earl of Cavan, 
was a noted beauty and horsewoman, She had her 
own. pack of foxhounds, and her. hunting exploits 
were the talk of the countyside throughout Queen’s 
County—which in quite another sense was also 
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the happy hunting ground of Freyney, the high- 
wayman. Freyney had, indeed, been so audacious 
and successful that after a time his very success 
stood in his way; for people were afraid to go 
abroad carrying full purses or wearing rich orna- 
ments; and his later holdups had brought in poor 
returns. His purse was empty when he rode out 
one fine autumn day, rather desperate and deter- 
mined on a good gain. 

At the edge of a covert apart from the crowd, 
and hidden from them by the growth, the high- 
wayman was hovering on the edge of the hunt in 
the hope of despoiling some well-to-do squire, when 
he suddenly came on a splendid young huntress, 
richly habited in scarlet and mounted on a beauti 
ful mare. He halted her and courteously but firmly 
demanded her purse. 

“Purse, you fool!” cried she, impatient but un- 
daunted. ‘Don’t you hear the hounds have found?” 

He heard, but the was persistent. Lady Hester 
scrutinized him. His good looks and his charming 
manners had always been a valuable asset in his 
dealings with women ; she came to a quick resolve. 

“Ride the run with me,” she said, “and whoever 
has the best of it gets the purse.” 

“Accepted, my lady!’ answered Freyney, who 
had faith in his mount; and away they dashed 
side by side, huntress and highwayman, over a 
stiff country and many obstacles, riding their best 
and laughing with the pleasure of the chase. They 
rode an exceptional run and were both in at the 
death ahead of everyone else; but Lady Hester 
arrived well in the lead. She had won; but the 
triumph made her magnanimous. She turned to 
Freyney, saying graciously: 

“I bave had all the luck, or you would have won. 
Here is the-purse.” 

Freyney bowed low and swept his hat to his 
stirrup. } 

“No, no, my lady,” he said. ‘‘’Twas finely ridden 
and fairly won. Gentlemen of the road have their 
own ideas of henor; and mine are to thank you 
for the good sport and to wish you good day.” 

With that he rode away, and Lady Hester more 
than half regretfully kept her purse! All her life 
she delighted to tell the story and liked to think 
more kindly of one gallant rogue than he probably 
deserved. 
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MR. PEASLEE POINTS A MORAL 


BED GUNNEY was alternately trimming 
and scrutinizing a torn finger nail, and Caleb 
Peaslee, who sat near him in the village 

post office, became curious, “How’d you manage 
to tear it so bad, Obed?’’ he asked. 

Obed glanced up shamefacedly. “I done it playin’ 
the fool,” he acknowledged briefly. 

Mr. Peaslee observed the embarrassment and 
grinned. ‘‘Suppose you tell us what you’ve been 
doing,’ he suggested. “Oh, yes, you will,” he per- 
sisted as Obed made a sign of dissent. “If you 
don’t, I don’t know but I should feel bound to ask 
Mrs. Gunney what you’ve been up to; she’ll tell 
me in a minute.” 

Obed, having debated the matter in his mind, 
surrendered gracefully. 

“Td rather you’d get it from me than from her,” 
he admitted, ‘and then I’d know you got the rights 
of it; *twasn’t much, anyway. 

“T’ve always kept a little piggin out by the back 
dodr, so as to have one handy when I’d go to the 
barn; I could fetch along some water in it for one 
of the critters; and in the run of a year I’d save a 
good many steps that way. But my wife’s been 
possessed to use it for whatever she’d happen to 
want it for; and when I’d get ready to use it, more’n 
half the time it’d be gone. So yesterday morning I 
got some nails and nailed it down solid, for a kind 
of a hint to her to let it alone; and this mornin’ I 
forgot I’d nailed it down and ketched hold of it 
when I was goin’ past and tore a finger nail. That’s 
the whole story, much or little!” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded sagely. “I supposed very 
likely it was somethin’ about as feeble-minded as 
that,” he said. “Didn’t you know, if a man rigs 
anything ike that to hurt or surprise somebody 
else, he’s more’n apt to get come up with himself? 
Why didn’t you call to mind Salem Alsop and hold 
your hand?” 

“TI didn’t call Salem to mind,’ responded Obed 
testily, “because I didn’t know about anything 
happenin’ to him.” 

“Wal,” said Caleb, “if you’ listen a minute,— 
or mebbe five,—I’ll tell you about it. 

“Salem used to own that heater-piece of ground 
just beyond his house ’twixt the road to the lower 
town and the one that runs towards Hardscrabble 
Hill neighborhood. It wasn’t anything for land, 
for nothing throve there but burdocks and live- 
forever, with mebbe a clump or two of wire grass. 
Folks used to make it a kind of short cut to get 
from one road to the other, instead of going up to 
the forks and then coming back. They didn’t hurt 
nothing, for, as I’ve said, nothing grew there that 
was wuth saving. 

“But Salem, bein’ kind of narrow and unthank- 
ful; forbid folks from crossin’ there, and a number 
ot times he chased boys out with his hosswhip. 
But folks kept right on usin’ it; and at last Salem 
let his mean temper get the better of him, and he 
resolved to set a trap, kind of, that’d hurt ’em and 
mebbe keep ’em out. 

“He didn’t really want to set it himself, fearin’ 
the law about mantraps and spring guns; but he 
had a sort of half-wit working for him, and he told 
the fellow to rig up somethin’ to surprise anybody 
crossing and not to tell him anything about it. He 
figured, you see, that if anybody was hurt, he 
could plead ignorance and throw it onto the half- 
wit. 

‘*That was where Salem made a mistake ; if he’d 
known a little more, he wouldn’t have got hurt. 
“For a day or so after he had the talk with the 
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half-wit nobody used the path across the heater 
piece, and the whole thing kind of slipped Salem’s 
mind. But one evening just at the beginnin’ of 
dusk he saw three or four boys startin’ across, 
and he grabbed his hosswhip and put after ’em. 
They’d got pretty well across, when he got to the 
edge of the piece, but he thought by running he 
could get near enough to get one or two welts at 
*em before they got off his land; so he laid legs te 
it and run as fast as he could. 

“‘He’d most come up with ’em before they heard 
him; and they’d jest swung round to see who was 
coming so fast when all of a sudden he felt some- 
thing catch him across his mouth, like a pair of 
bits in a hoss’s mouth. The next thing the boys 
saw was both soles of his boots in the air, pointing 
right at *°em; and the next moment Salem struck 
the ground with a thud, and they heard him groan 
like a sick beef critter! 

“Course, boy like, they was sort of scared to go 
near him, knowin’ he’d been chasing ’em not a 
minute before; but finally they got courage te 
draw near and help him up, and then they saw 
that his mouth was cut back near an inch on each 
side. When they looked round for the cause of it 
they found a wire stretched taut between twe 
trees, just the right height to ketch in his mouth 
when he was stooped over, running. | 

“Well, he tried to swear ’em to say nothing, 
but they wouldn’t promise; and Doc Knowlton 
woulkin’t give any promise, neither. So in one way 
and another it all leaked out. 

“And to this day,” concluded Caleb, ‘‘I never 
hear of any act like yours without thinking of 
Salem Alsop, and in such cases I sometimes can 
be brought to speak of it.” 

“T should say you could!’’ commented Obed 
spitefully. 
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LEAVING HIS MARK 


EARS can give a plain warning to other ani- 
mals that they are well able to take care of 
themselves. One autumn morning, says a 

contributor to Outing, my wife and I were ascend- 
ing a long ridge leading to the summit of a high 
mountain peak in the Cascades when some dis- 
tance away and slightly above us We suddenly saw 
a big black bear finishing a breakfast of berries. 

Every once in a while he would stop eating and 
roll over and over on the soft mountain meadow 
sod. Then he would sidle up to a tree, turn his 
back to it and, staiiding on his hind legs, stretch 
himself to the utmost and rub the back of his head 
against the rough bark; er he would turn, face to 
the tree, and bite off a piece of bark. Sometimes . 
he varied the act by knocking off a piece and 
scratching the tree as high as he could reach with 
his sharp claws. 

I had read of this odd habit, but that is the only 
time I actually witnessed a bear’s way of indicat- 
ing to other bears that he. was a big fellow now, 
capable of taking good care of himself, and that 
he would allow no trespassing on his bérry patch. 

The year before, in a remote mountainous region 
of the Washington national forest, we noticed that 
a line of traps had been marked, or blazed, along 
the upper reaches of the Little Beaver Creek. 
The trapper had been catching marten and had 
used snowshoes to follow up his line of traps. The 
snow had been unusually deep, and his guiding 
axe marks now were from seven to ten feet above 
the ground, 

We had noticed the enormous tracks made by a 
gigantic bear in many places along the soft creek 
bed before we had gone far enough to find the 
trapper’s blazes. Then we saw that the big fellow 
had methodically placed his “mark” on each tree 
blazed by the trapper; and in spite of the height 
of the axe cuts from the ground his deep scratches 
were in each instance well above them. And where 
the one-hundred-and-eighty-pound forest ranger 
nade no imprint with his shoes that bear had left 
marks with his feet on the thickly carpeted forest 


floor. 
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A FIGHT WITH A BABOON 


EVERAL years ago a naturalist named Wind- 
S horn was taking a large male sphinx baboon 
to England on a steamship from Capetown. 
The ship had been out about a week, says Mr. 
John G. Rowe in the Wide World Magazine, when 
the baboon broke loose. The men started after 
him at once with netting and ropes. 
While the keeper continued to coax the animal 
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Mother—Good gracious, Mary, what is the matter 
with baby? 
. , Murse—Oh, if. you please, mum, Tcan’t do nothing 
with him. Fido’s eaten his diary! 
—London Opinion. 
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“Daddy will be back soon now, Peggy 
dear, with some nice 


KEMPS BALSAM 









“ge | ‘Then you can go tosleep 
and forget that horrid 
old cough.” 

But why not save poor 
old dad the night trip to 
the drug store next time 
by having an extra bottle 
of Kemp’s Balsam in the 
house all ready for big 
and little coughs alike. 

Get a bottle now. 
Le Roy, N. ¥. 
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forward, Mr. Windhorn warily edged round, so as 
to get to closer quarters with him When he thought 
he was near enough he sprang forward and tried 
to cast his net over the animal’s head. The net, 
however, did not envelop the baboon’s muzzle, 
and with a quick jerk the animal threw it off, but 
not before Mr. Windhorn had seized the baboon 
by the hair on the back of his neck. 

With a furious snarl, the creature twisted his 
head to shake him off. He fell across the brute’s 
back and tried to seize him by the throat, but the 
animal savagely fastened his teeth in one of his 
legs. Nerved by the agony of the bite, the natural 
ist grabbed the baboon by the muzzle and by sheer 
strength forced open his jaws and freed his leg. 
Then the animal seized his hand. Happily for Mr. 
Windhorn, the keeper and the sailors sprang at 
once to his rescue, and the maddened creature, 
releasing his hand, scrambled swiftly away. 

They now decided to try to drug the beast. Pour- 
ing a bottleful of whiskey into a pannikin, they 
placed it in the hold. After a time they entered 
the hold again and found the pannikin empty. The 
baboon was crouching in a corner, still very wide 
awake. Again the sailors advanced upon him with 
netting and ropes, but could not capture him. The 
whiskey had apparently had no effect whatever 
on the beast. Once more they left the animal to his 
own devices. 

Then they refilled the pannikin with lemonade, 
to which they had added opium. 

“There’s enough opium there to kill ten men,” 
said the ship’s doctor. 

For the second time the animal drained the 
pannikin; but, strange to relate, the drug had no 
perceptible effect on him. 

At their wits’ end how to deal with the brute, 
the seamen fastened the hatch once more and 
left the baboon undisturbed throughout the night 
and the whole of the next day. They hoped that 
hunger would subdue him. 

At the end of the second day they opened the 
hatch, but placed an iron grating across the com- 
panionway. Against the grating they set a tray of 
food, and some of the seamen concealed them- 
selves behind screens on either side of it. At last 
the baboon came out into the companionway and 
approached the grating; and the keeper retreated 
up the stairs, so as to encourage him. 

The ruse was successful. Presently the baboon 
stretched his arm through the grating and seized 
the meat. But they had purposely chosen a piece 
with a large bone in it, and the animal was unable 
to draw the food through the grating. Before he 
had time to drop the meat, the men in hiding seized 
his arm. Then they passed ropes through the grat- 
ing and over the baboon’s head; it was easy to tie 
the animal securely and convey him to his cage. 
Mr. Windhorn congratulated himself on the ba- 
boon’s safe recovery, but four days later he died. 
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CLOTHES AND AN EMPRESS 


HAT aged and sombre woman who recently 

died at the age of ninety-four—Eugénie, once 

empress of the French—had worn her 
mourning garments and lived her shadowed and 
disappointed life for so many years that it is hard 
to remember her as being in the days of her power 
and prosperity the most beautiful sovereign in the 
world and the greatest lady of fashion. 

Such she undoubtedly was, nevertheless. Her 
admirable figure, perfect features, auburn hair, 
brilliant dark eyes and exquisitely fair complexion 
needed no enhancement; however simply attired, 
she was a radiant creature. But she loved dress 
for its own sake and loved to employ it spectac- 
ularly. Her court was extravagant; and she led it 
in extravagance. Sometimes, realizing that the 
people murmured, she would try to shift her re- 
sponsibility. When magnificent new costumes or 
elaborate new designs were submitted for her 
approval, she would shake her head and declare: 

“No. They wouid say Iam extravagant; already 
they do say so. No, really I cannot ; but after some 
one else has first displayed such a costume, then I 
will have one also.” 

Reluctance of this sort was only occasional. It 
was she that introduced the cumbersome crino 
line; she that popularized the vogue of tulle, 
gauze, tarlatan and other vaporous and filmy 
fabrics that were often intricately embroidered. 
At other times such fabrics were combined with 
richer and heavier ones, as in one of the empress’s 
evening costumes, which a fashion writer of the 
sixties described as ‘“‘an apricot silk puffed all 
round the bottom with apricot tulle, flounced from 
the waist, the flounces worked with silver, fuchsia 
pattern, and trimmed with Venetian fringe of white 
silk. Over this an immense train of white satin, 
softened by apricot tulle, worked with silver fuch- 
sias, and with fringe round the borders.” 

Eugénie displayed three or four dresses in the 
course of each day, and even the most expensive 
and superb were never worn more than twice. The 
furs, fans, jewels and laces that she accumulated 
were incredibly numerous and costly. She received 
twenty thousand dollars of pin money every month 
—a sum far more imposing fifty years ago than to- 
day and of double or triple the purchasing power; 
and this she invariably spent to the last sou; and 
frequently she overdrew her account. 

She had a dramatic gift for playing the Lady 
Bountiful. The bridal gift that she received from 
the city of Paris, to be spent for diamonds, she 
accepted only on condition that she might use it 
to found an institution for the education of young 
girls; and of this institution she remained a faith- 
ful patroness. Twenty thousand dollars of a gift of 
fifty thousand from her husband at the same time 
she spent in charity; and she made, during her 
reign, many other gifts to charity, science and art. 

It is an ironic circumstance that, when, after 


Sedan, it had been resolved that in order to rally 
the, loyal and discourage revolution she should 
mount her horse and ride through the streets of 
Paris to dissolve the impotent and unpopular legis- 
lature, the plan failed for lack of clothes! It would 
probably have failed anyhow; but that one last 
chance which her beauty, spirit and the appeal of | 
her sex might possibly have secured was lost for 
lack of asimple riding habit. A severe black habit, 
with only the cross of the Legion of Honor upon 
her breast, was what she meant to wear. But there 
was none in her wardrobe; there was only the 
picturesque dress of the royal hunt, a gorgeous 
garment of sweeping length, of green cloth em- 
broidered with gold, and a dashing three-cornered 
hat to match. Obviously that would not do; it was 
altogetier too theatrical. 

The next day the mob stormed the Tuileries, 
and the empress fled just in time. For the occasion 
of her last appearance before her own court she 
did possess the proper costume. She wished to 
show herself to those faithful members of the 
household who had stood by her to the last. 

“The door of the white drawing-room was thrown 
open,” wrote an eyewitness, “and the empress 
appeared for a moment on the threshold—an inex- 
pressibly touching little figure in her simple black 
dress and white collar. She made a curtsy and 
waved her hand, trying hard to smile, while many, 
not all of them women, sobbed aloud.” 

So passed the lovely lady of fashion from the 
throne that she never should have occupied. 
France, the glorious and great republic, revoked 
her exile and forgave her in her saddened age for 
the splendors and errors of her glittering prime. 
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WHEN THE BAKERS SAVED VIENNA 


URING the siege of Vienna by the Turks in 
D in 1683 bakers’ apprentices were at work 
one night in underground bakehouses. The 
boys heard a rhythmic thump! thump! thump! 
and were puzzled by it. Two of the apprentices 
guessed that the Turks were driving a mine, and 
ran to the commandant of Vienna with the news. 
They saw the engineer officer and told him of 
their discovery. He went to the underground 
bakehouse, and decided that the boys were right. 
The Austrians got the direction from the sound 
and drove a second tunnel. Then they exploded 
a powerful countermine. Great numbers of Turks 
were killed, and the siege was temporarily raised. 
On September 12 of the same year John Sobi- 
eski, King of Poland, utterly routed the Turks 
and drove them back into their own country. 

As a reward for their intelligence the baker 
boys were granted the privilege of making and 
selling a rich roll in the shape of the Turkish em- 
blem, the crescent. The rolls became very popular 
with the Viennese, who called them kipfeln. When 
Marie Antoinette married Louis XVI of France 
she missed her kipfeln and sent to Vienna for an 
Austrian baker, who should teach his Paris con- 
freres the art of making them. The rolls—known 
as croissants — retained their original shape and 
became as popular in Paris as they were in Vienna. 
And this is why one of the rolls that is brought 
with your morning coffee in Paris will be baked 
in the form of a crescent. 
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WHAT HE CALLED HIM 


HE following story is told of a certain school 

| in central New York. Dr. L—, the health 

officer, had just made the customary physical 

examination and filled out the various health cer- 
tificates. 

One afternoon he received a visit from an irate 
mother. 

“T should like to know,” she said belligerently, 
“what you mean by calling my boy ‘a poor nut’ ?” 

“Madam,” said the astonished physician, “I 
haven’t an idea what you are talking about. To 
the best of my knowledge I have never applied the 
epithet you mention to any person.” 

“Tt’s down in black and white,” continued his 
visitor unappeased. “‘My Jim has just been trans- 
ferred to D— school, and it’s on his health card 
as plain as can be, ‘Poor Nut.’ ” 

The light of comprehension dawned on the be- 
wildered doctor. He smiled. 

“Ah—I see! ‘Poor Nut,’ my dear madam, is 
merely an abbreviated way of saying ‘poor nutri- 


tion.’ ” 
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THE SKIPPER’S ONLY FIB 


Tien deep-sea fisherman often has a sharp 
tongue and is not likely to get the worse of 
a verbal duel. But George, the skipper of a 
Yarmouth trawler, who figures in North Sea Fish- 
ers and Fighters, by Mr. Walter Wood, certainly 
met with his match once whether he knew it or 
not. 

“There’s land people who come and bother you 
with foolish questions,” he complained in recount- 
ing the hardships of a skipper’s life. “I try to put 
’em off, but can’t allus do it. There was an old 
lady who worried me past endurance with her 
questions, askin’ if the herrin’s were caught in 
barrels, as she’d sometimes seen ’em that way in 
shops. I told her no, and then she aggravated me 
to that extent that I told the only fib I ever spoke 
in my life. 

“*How do you kill ’em when you’ve caught ’em?’ 
she asked. 

“«*We bite off their heads,’ I answered. 

“She looked at the catch of herrin’s we had. 
‘My! My!’ she murmured, walkin’ away. ‘How 
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HOW TO SOLDER 


HERE are two kinds of solder, hard and 

soft ; but soft solder, which is made of equal 

parts of lead and tin, is commonly used for 
general work. It melts at a low temperature, is 
inexpensive and requires only a few simple tools. 
It is usually applied, melted, on the point of a hot 
soldering tool teehnically known as a soldering 
iron, but it is sometimes applied cold to a properly 
prepared joint. In that case both joint and solder 
are heated over a flame until the solder melts and 
runs into the joint. 

A plumber or tinner uses soft solder to join 
sheet tin, copper, brass or galvanized iron. An 
electrician uses it to solder joints in copper wire. 
Certain kinds of tin cans are soft soldered to- 
gether, and so are some very fine scientific instru- 
ments for which great strength is not necessary, 
and in making which the low melting point of soft 
solder is an advantage. 

The size of the soldering iron should be in pro- 
portion to the job for which it is to be used. Small, 
cheap irons, such as are sometimes sold for five 
or ten cents, are useless except for the smallest 
kind of work, such as repairing jewelry. A one- 
pound iron, which costs about eighty-five cents, 
is best for general work, but a half-pound iron, 
which costs about fifty cents, can. be used for 
many jobs. Before the iron will carry melted solder 
to the joint it must itself be covered with a coating 
of soft solder or, in the technical phrase, “tinned.” 
The pointed end of the iron, which is called the 
bit, is shaped like a square-based pyramid, and 
so has four triangular faces. (a a, Fig. 1.) File the 
four faces bright and clean, or rub them, one at a 
time, on some coarse emery cloth or sandpaper. 
Uuless the iron is already tinned when you buy 
it, you should always tin it, no matter how bright 
and clean it looks. Then rub some soldering paste 
or soldering acid on each of the faces and heat 
the iron over a clean fire to the melting point of the 
solder. 

You can heat it over an ordinary gas flame, such 
as is used for cooking, with an old piece of tin 
bent into a hood and placed over it (Fig. 2), or 
over a blue-flame kerosene stove, a large alcohol 
lamp, the embers of a camp fire or a charcoal fire. 

An ordinary coal fire should be used only as a 
last resort, because the gas and the sulphur in 
coal will ruin the tinning at the point of the iron. 
If you have to use a coal fire, improvise an oven 
for the soldering iron. (Fig. 3.) 

While the iron is heating spread some soldering 
paste in the centre of a piece of clean, flat tin 
some four inches square, and lay the tin on a 
board or a wooden bench. When the iron is go hot 
that solder brought into contact with it melts in 
stantly with a bright, glistening surface and clings 
to it, the iron is ready to tin. It should never be 
heated red-hot; a red heat burns away the solder- 
ing paste or other flux at the point and oxidizes 
the metal so that the solder will not stick to it. 
Melt some drops of solder so that they fall in the 
‘centre of the soldering paste that you spread on 
the piece of tin, then rub each triangular face of 
the soldering iron back and forth in it until all 
are covered with the melted sokier (Fig. 4.) If 
the iron cools and the solder melts sluggishly, 
reheat the iron. 

Eleetric soldering irons should be treated differ- 
ently. Because a vise is likely to crush the hollow 
copper shell of an electric iron, which contains 
the heating coil, you should merely rub it on 
coarse emery cloth to clean the surface, instead 
of filing it. Electric irons are very handy for those 
who can afford them, but they cost from seven 
dollars and a half to nine dollars. They can be 
connected with any one-hundred-and-ten-volt cir- 
cuit, and of course require no external heating. 

When the common metals are heated to the 
melting point of soft solder the action of the heat 
and the air tends to oxidize or coat the surface of 
the metal, and oxides of any kind are deadly foes 
to all forms of soldering. Therefore, it is necessary 
to protect the metal by a flux. Among the fluxes, 
—soldering paste, killed acid, resin, paraffin, tal- 
low, vaseline and heavy mineral oils,—soldering 
paste, which is guaranteed not to corrode the 
work, is in general by far the best for soft sol- 
dering. 

Apply some flux to the tinned part of the solder- 
ing iron and place it over a fire to heat. Meanwhile 
fit the parts of the joint that are to be soldered; be 
sure that the surfaces are bright and clean and 
apply flux to them. When the soldering iron is hot 
enough to melt the solder almost instantly, with- 
draw it from the fire and hold it against the end of 
a bar or strip of wire solder until some of the 
solder melts off and clings to the point in a glis- 
tening drop. Then, holding firmly together the 
parts of the work that are to be soldered, apply 
the point of the hot soldering iron well charged 
with solder to one end of the joint and let it rest 
there until the hot iron has heated the metal to 
the melting point of the solder. (Fig. 5.) That is 
absolutely necessary; otherwise the solder will 
not adhere to it. 

Watch the joint closely. When you see the sol- 
der on the point of the iron flow into and round 
the joint you will know that it is hot enough. Then 
move the soldering iron along the joint, but not 
too fast for the solder to flow with it. When you 
are soldering a long joint you will have to heat 
the iron and charge it with solder several times, 
and occasionally you will have to re-tin the point. 
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You must also be careful to heat every part of the 
joint alike, so that the solder will be equally dis- 
tributed. A flat surface at the point of the solder- 
ing iron should come into contact with the metal 
to be soldered. Correct and incorrect positions of 
the soldering iron are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

In soldering a flat joint the point of the solder- 
ing iron should rest partly on the upper piece of 
metal and partly on the lower, as in Fig. 8; not 
entirely on the lower, as in Fig. 9. When the iron 
is held in the position shown in Fig. 8, both pieces 
of metal will be heated and the solder will run 
between them. When the joint is soldered and you 
have removed the iron, continue to hold the pieces 
firmly together until the solder ‘‘freezes,”’ or sets. 
When you are through soldering spread soldering 
paste on a soft cotton rag and wipe the tinning at 
the point of the iron before it has time to cool. 

Tin is a very easy metal to solder, and if it is 
bright and clean it need not be scraped. But to 
solder various other metals it is well to know 
the particular uses of the different fluxes, for, al- 
though soldering paste is in general the best, each 
of the others is adapted to certain metals; and 
for soldering metals such as iron and steel sol- 
dering fluid, or killed aeid, is preferable. To solder 
brass, copper, bronze, nickel, silver and gold with 
soft solder scrape them bright and use soldering 
paste as a flux; to solder galvanized iron use pure 
muriatic acid, which' combines with the zine coat- 
ing to make a killed acid; and to solder lead use 
tallow as a flux. 

To make soldering fluid, or killed acid, dissolve 
in muriatic acid all_the clean zine that it will 
hold in solution. Cut the zine into pieces about a 
quarter of an inch square; set a large coffee cup 
about a third full of muriatic acid in a pan of 
water and drop a handful of the pieces of zinc 
into the acid, which will then bubble. Add more 
zine from time to time until the bubbling ceases. 
Let the zine remain in the acid overnight; then 
strain the solution through a piece of muslin. As 
muriatic acid is poisonous you must be eareful 
not to get any of it on your skin or your clothes; 
and while it is bubbling you should keep it near 
an open window or out of doors, so that no one 
will breathe the fumes. Keep the acid in a tightly 
corked bottle and use it like soldering paste, ex- 
cept in electrical connections. {[t should not be 
used in them because it corrodes the metal. 

If a soft-soldered joint is to be subjected to 





strain, it should be united mechanically before it 
is soldered. For that sort of work locked seams 
(Fig. 10) are usually employed. An easy way to 
apply solder to a joint that is clean and fluxed is 
to place small bits of solder wire at intervals and 
melt them into the joint with the hot soldering 
iron. (Fig. 11.) Still another method, which is very 
useful when a great deal of solder is to be applied 
to a joint or used to fill a gap, is to prepare and 
flux the joint as usual, then to hold the end of a 
strip of solder against the point of the iron and 
feed melted solder into the joint as the iron travels 
along it (Fig. 12.) : 

For certain kinds of work the direct heating 
method is best. To make a small pump cylinder 
of brass tubing, with a flat piece of sheet brass as 
a base for the pump cylinder and as a support for 
the inlet and outlet pipes, first turn or file the 
tubing square at each end. Then cut the sheet of 
brass to the right size and rub it bright with 
emery cloth where it is to be soldered to the cylin- 
der. Place the cylinder in position on the base, 
bind the two together with stovepipe wire (Fig. 13), 
apply soldering paste both 


almost any kind of mechanical model with sheet 
metal and tubing. 

To join two large, flat surfaces the sweating 
method is used. First cover both parts of the joint 
with flux ; heat. them up to the melting point of the 
solder and melt some bits of solder on each sur- 
face. Tin both surfaces, and with a piece of clean 
cotton dipped in dry, powdered sal ammoniac 
brush the moiten solder in a thin, even coat on 
the hot metal. When the pieces have cooled spread 
flux over the solder, bind them tight together and 
heat them evenly until the solder melts. " 

To repair tinware used in the kitchen, scrape 
the metal bright and clean with some sharp instru- 
ment. Remove all rust, but do not remove any tin 
if you can help it. If the tin is worn away, scrape 
the steel surface well, apply soldering acid and 
rub melted solder back and forth across the steel 
with a hot soldering iron until it sticks to the 
steel surface. 

It is next to impossible to repair enamel ware 
with solder. For such work place a soft metal rivet 
in the hole and hammer the small end down until 
the hole is filled. 
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TRAVELER AND WOLVES 


N the game of traveler and wolves the smallest 
I person or the slowest runner must be the 
traveler. His object is to reach the end of his 
journey without being caught by any of the rest 
of the players, who are the wolves. Some distant 
spot should be chosen for a goal. Before setting 
out the traveler is provided with a number of 
white balls or other objects. The wolves then give 
him a fair start and chase him. When the traveler 
finds a wolf dangerously near him he must throw 
one of his balls in such a way that the wolf will 
lose considerable ground by stopping to pick it 
up. Of course the wolf is required to get the ball 
before he returns to the chase. 
The more balls the traveler carries the better is 
the chance of escape. 
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A PLANT FROM WHICH JELLY 
CAN BE MADE 


PLANT that has great possibilities, and that 
A is not yet generally known in America, is the 
roselle. Though it yields a strong fibre that 
is sometimes used in the manufacture of coarse 
textile products, its chief value is that an extellent 
jelly can be made from its calyxes. Besides that, 
the roselle plant is highly ornamental, for the 
blossoms are of a yellowish white with clear red 
centres; in full bloom the plant resembles a rose- 
bush. : 

Because it requires a long, warm season the 
roselle was originally grown exclusively in tropi- 
cal Africa and Australia, the West Indies, some 
of the islands of the Pacific and other tropical 
and subtropical lands. But some years ago it was 
introduced into California and into various Gulf, 
States — principally Florida— where it has been 
grown with success. Though many authorities 
now believe that the roselle will adapt itself, as 
so many other exotic plants have done, to shorter 
summers,—and so may flourish in many parts of 
the United States,—others feel that it can be 
grown successfully only in localities that are with- 
out frost for at least eight months. 

The ideal time for planting the roselle seems 
to depend largely upon climate and locality, and 
so can probably be best determined by experi- 
ment. Although the earlier sowings, made in Feb- 
ruary, March or April, produce the larger plants 
and those that have the greater bearing capacity, 
the later sowings, made about the first of May or 
June, or even in the latter part of June, yield 
fruits that are markedly larger. 

The plant requires a moderately rich soil. Use 
stable manure sparingly and supplement it with 
a fertilizer that contains potash, for too much am- 
monia in the soil tends to make less productive 
plants. Avoid soil that is subjected to inundations 

or that is not sufficiently drained. Since 





to the inside and to the 
outside of the joint, and 
place small bits of solder 
on it at short intervals. 
Place the whole on a piece 
of sheet iron set over a 
low gas flame and let it 
heat slowly until the sol- 
der melts and flows into 
the joint. (Fig. 14.) © 
When the brass has 
cooled remove the binding 
wire and bore holes at the 
base of the pump cylinder 
to receive the ends of the 








the roots of the roselle run very deep, the 
soil in which it is to be planted should be 
ploughed thoroughly and, if clayey, should 
be well pulverized. Make the bed in a shel- 
tered place, sow the seeds sparsely, cover 
them to a depth of about one half inch and 
give them the usual garden culture. Allow 
sufficient pods to ripen to yield seed for the 
following year. The plant grows rapidly, 
but it does not mature fully until October 
or November. Two or three roselle bushes 
will furnish a family with all the jelly that 
they can use. 

To make a light red jelly pick the calyxes 
three weeks after the plant has bloomed; 








pipes. Bind the pipes in 
place with iron wire (Fig. 
15), and again bind the plant 
cylinder in place to keep H 

it from sliding; flux the ends of the pipes where 
they enter the cylinder and where they rest on the 
base plate, put bits of solder about the joint and 
heat it as before. 

Many amateurs make the mistake of trying to 
solder such work with the soldering iron, and the 
result is often a messy, unsuccessful job; but the 
amateur who masters direct heating can build 


Calyxes of the roselle 


for jelly of a darker color wait until the 
ealyxes have matured. Boil the calyxes, 
the leaVes and the twigs until they are 
soft; then strain them through a cloth. 
Add one half pint of sugar and the juice from one 
quarter of a lemon to every pint of the liquid, and 
boil the whole until it is of the consistency of jelly. 
If you wish, you can bottle the juice before you 
add the sugar and use it as a substitute for lemon 
juice. The jelly, even when made from dried pods 
two years old, is delicious, and tastes very much 
like cranberry sauce. 
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MODELING IN CLAY 


I. The Bas-Relief 


CULPTURE looks, and is, difficult; but as 
S everything worth while is produced only by 
hard work, that, too, can be achieved, step 
by step, by any girl who has artistic ability and 
enough persistence to tide her over the discourag- 
ing beginnings. 
The work is, roughly speaking, divided into two 
branches: bas-relief, which is raised modeling on 
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a flat surface, and modeling in the “round,” in 
which a subject is completely modeled on all sides. 
This article is concerned only with bas-relief; but 
directions for modeling in the round will appear 
in the Girls’ Page later. 


MATERIALS 

You will need two pounds of plastic clay, a 
pointed stick and a small, smooth piece of hard 
wood the size of a skewer. An orange stick will 
do for that. 

Choose a quiet place—an old shed, the attic, a 
corner in the barn or a sheltered spot out of doors; 
if nothing better offers, take some quiet nook in 
the house, spread newspapers or an old cloth 
underneath your modeling stand, put on your 
oldest clothes or a roundabout apron, roll up your 
sleeves and go to work. 


CARPENTRY 

If your bas-relief is to be square, get a square 
piece of hard, smooth wood—a drawing board is 
the best—and nail cleats on the edges, so that you 
have a frame round the board about three quarters 
of an inch deep. Fit the frame together neatly; 
it will be best to mitre it, so that if you cast the 
relief later on in plaster the plaster will not 
trickle through the corners. If you wish to make 
a round relief, use the cover to a butter tub. It is 
not even necessary to use wood ; a canvas stretcher 
backed with some stiff material will do; or you 
can use very heavy cardboard. Excellent bas- 
reliefs have been made in pasteboard box covers. 


COMPOSITION 

The next step is a very important one. On it 
depends to a great measure the success or failure 
of your work. You must arrange your 
subject satisfactorily within the frame 
Take time to look up prints of good 
sculptures or paintings; for example, 
the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel will 
help you, for when you study them you 
will see how skillfully the artist fitted 
his subjects into architectural spaces 
of different shape and size. The law of 
balance must be your chief guide. Re- 
member that every expression of art 
has a focal point from which lines di- 
verge, consciously or unconsciously. 
That divergence produces the neces- 
Sary symmetry. In religious subjects, 
which are formal and dignified, the 
symmetry is especially marked. An- 
other rule is to fill your frame. Do not 
leave any part of it noticeably vacant. 
It may be unused, but it must not look 
empty; just as a lawn may be plain but neverthe- 
less may fit harmoniously into the landscape. 

Experience in taking snapshot photographs is 
an asset to composition, for repeated attempts at 
Satisfactory photography increase the sense of 
balance. It is best, before using any clay, to make 
a sketch of your composition on a piece of paper 
the size of your board. 


DRAWING 


When you have made a satisfactory drawing 
knead a handful of clay, work it until it is pliable, 








The simple 


aid the modelers’ 
hands 


but not sticky, and lay it in a smooth layer about 
an eighth of an inch deep over the surface of the 
board. 

Take the long stick and with it make a careful 
copy of your composition. Block your subject out 
in points, indicating the important ones, such as 
the line of the eyes, the bottom of the chin, the 
top of the head, the bottom of the feet, the width 
of the shoulders and the curves under the knees. 
Do not, however, rely on your eye alone to fix 
those points accurately; the work demands math- 
ematical precision. Hold your modeling stick 
toward your subject at arm’s length and, by turn- 

* ing the stick about, fix on it the exact proportions 
of the object that is to form your picture. For 
example, compare the distance from the top of 
the head to the line of the eyes with the width of 
the knees; or make any calculations that will help 
you to set down truthfully the proportions and 
shapes of your material. 

At each point of measurement press on a small 
lump of clay, just as you would make a dot in 
drawing. Then with the stick draw carefully all the 
essential! intermediate lines until you have a per- 
fectly clear outline of your subject. Persevere in 
setting down the main roads before you put in the 
bypaths. It is like drawing a map; you must not 
put in the capes and the harbors before you out- 
line the continent itself. 


MODELING THE FOUNDATION 

Study carefully the comparative elevations and 
depressions of your subject. Remember that in 
bas-relief the working principle is not actual re- 
production; the depressions. must not represent 
real dimensions, as they do in a bust or a statue, 
but merely relative depths and shallows. It is now 
that you must decide upon the kind of relief you 
wish to make, the alto-relievo, or high relief, or 
the basso-relievo, or low relief. In general, high 
relief is the better for vigorous, sketchy work of 
rather a lively style or for anything that calls for 
deep shadows. Some reliefs even “turn the cor- 
ner’; that is, the modeling juts out as the line of 
the jawbone in a thin face might protrude so as 
to sereen the tendons of the neck just behind it. 
Low relief is more subtle. It is most frequently 
used for portraiture, compositions of women and 
children, and any other subjects that require deli- 
cate treatment. It is also used for backgrounds. 

When you have decided on the depth of your 
relief, which at no point may exceed that of your 
frame, proceed to “point up” your surfaces. Block 
out the action with clay, so as to produce the right 
outlines and shadows. Do not drag the clay about 
with your fingers, but add little lumps of it where 
you need to build up, and press it on firmly from 
all sides, leaving the centre until the last. 

Step away from your work every few minutes, 
scrutinize it and compare it from a little distance 
with the subject; if you continue faithfully in the 
effort to reproduce that subject, every bit of clay 
that you add to the copy should increase the resem- 
blance between it and the original; but the least 
deviation from the truth will injure the whole work. 


MODELING THE SURFACE 

The real modeling now begins. At first your 
fingers may feel bony and senseless. Close your 
eyes and try to observe the difference in texture 
between various objects as you touch them. 
Notice, for example, the difference between the 
surface of a piano key and the surface of the wall 
paper; between the dog’s nose and the cushion 
of one of his paws. Now, without really fingering 
your model’s forehead, chin, ear or other feature, 
learn to observe with the eye, and to carry out 
with the fingers, those delicate differences of sur- 
face that make up modeling. In some places your 
fingers, especially at first, will feel large and 
clumsy; then use the orange stick, or whatever 
you have for a small tool. Do not leave any line 
broken. There is no such thing as a broken line in 
sculpture. Every surface leads into the next, just 
as in nature the line at the edge of 
an overhanging rock does not stop 
abruptly, as it seems to do, but leads 
back and underneath. In the illustra- 
tion you see how the bas-relief would 
look after you had worked for some 
time on the modeling. 

Always work at that part of your 
bas-relief which strikes you as being 
the most crude and imperfect. In that 
way you will keep the whole thing 
moving slowly along, whereas, if you 
permit yourself to become absorbed 
in any one portion of the work, you 
will soon discover that you have lost 
your relative values and must work 
the surface over again. It is like land- 
scape gardening; the shrubs and 
plants cannot go in until the lawns 
. and beds are blocked out. 

When you can see nothing more to do to improve 
the bas-relief leave it, not because it is done—for 
sculpture is said never to be finished—but because 
your eyes and fingers must rest and so acquire 
fresh keenness before they can carry the work 
further. 
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A New Geography Game.—When friends come 
to spend the evening it is always pleasant to enter- 
tain them in some unfamiliar way. Here is a game 
that will set everyone thinking. 


Give each guest a pencil, a pair of scissors and 
a sheet of white paper on which is written the 
name of a state. Tell each one to draw, as well as 
she can, the outline of that state; then have each 
one cut out the state that he or she has drawn, 
and pin it in its proper place, as in a map, on a 
large sheet of colored paper hung on the wall. 
The result will be unlike anything that even the 
great geographers of the world ever saw. 

If you wish to make the game more intricate, 
ask the players to name and place the capitals of 
the states that they draw. 


oe 
AN IMMIGRANT PARTY 


ERE is a new kind of party that will furnish 
an evening’s amusement. Ask each guest 
to adopt a country for the occasion, to come 

dressed as nearly as possible in the costume of 
that country, and to bring her own supper, made 
up of dishes characteristic of that country. 

A visitor from England, for example, would wear 
a tailor-made suit and walking boots, and bring as 
her contribution bread and butter, marmalade 
and tea kept hot in a thermos bottle. . 

The boy who chooses Holland should wear a 
round cap, baggy trousers, a dark waistcoat over 
a white shirt, and wooden shoes. His supper should 
include cheese and a jugful of fresh milk: 

It is not difficult to get together good costumes. 
Most public libraries have illustrated books on 
foreign countries and peoples. A great many of 
the old clothes and articles in the attic — faded 
house dresses, overalls, scraps of bright-colored 
material—can be pressed into service: and there 
will be no end of use for all the gay shawls and 
scarfs and colored stockings. Then, too, you can 
make parts of the costumes from cheesecloth. 

Since the party will be a hilarious one, with 
romping games and plenty of active fun, the best 
place to hold it is in a big room cleared of furniture. 
For decorations, use as many different national 
flags—except American—as you can get. You can 
buy small flags at a moderate cost. Or you can 
make the simpler flags trom cheesecloth. The Jap- 
anese flag, for example, is easy to make. So are 
the French, the Swiss, the Serbian, the Roumanian, 
the Belgian and the Spanish merchant flags. You 
can find colored prints of all of them in some of 
the dictionaries. 

Decorate the dining room with American flags 
and with anything else that expresses American- 
ism—bright-colored army and navy posters, prints 
of any of the Presidents, a picture of the White 
House, another of Uncle Sam, and so on. 

As the guests arrive take them to the room dec- 
orated with the foreign flags, and announce that 
the first event of the evening will.be a round of 
games associated with or adapted to each country 
represented. Add that forfeits will be collected 
from all who, during the games, forget their native 
dialects and lapse into good English. 

If there is a visitor from Japan, play Japanese 
tag. It is the same as ordinary tag, but each player 
who is tagged must place his hand on the spot that 
was touched and, holding it there, chase the other 
players until he tags one. 

Skipping the rope is a favorite English pastime; 
so for the benefit of the English guest or guests 
have a rope-skipping contest. With everyone en- 
cumbered by strange clothes, it is sure to be amus- 
ing. Hopscotch, too, with the end square marked 
‘London Town’’—as the young people who play 
the game in London often mark it—is good fun. 

For a quieter game, if Finland is represented, 
there may be a basket-weaving contest, since 
Finnish girls and boys are taught how to make 
beautiful baskets. Give each guest some paste, a 
pair of scissors, and some bright-colored paper ; set 
a time limit and vote on the prettiest basket made. 

A popular Russian game is a variety of hand- 
ball called stenka. Divide the company into two 
teams and have each team form in a line. Give a 
rubber ball to the first player in each, and have 
both players bounce their balls against the wall 
until one misses; which means that the opposite 
team scores one point. Then let the next players 
in line take their turn, and so on until every one 
has played. Keep the score throughout. 

The Portuguese celebrate certain festival days 
by presenting one another with big paper pinks 
stuck into pots of a sweet-smelling plant. Wrapped 
round each pink is a paper on which is a message 
in verse. Give your guests paper and pencils, and 
have each one write, in a given time, a verse 
about the plant, the custom or the country. 

When the games are finished, announce that the 
Americanization of the immigrants is about to 
begin. Have all of them form in line and march in 
to supper. Let some one stand at the door leading 
into the dining room who will impersonate -an 
immigration official and will ask each guest some 
ridiculous question about his country, his qualifi- 
cations for citizenship, and so on. The “immi- 
grants” must reply in the same vein and in the 
dialects of their adopted countries. 

Make no elaborate preparations for supper. 
Serve pienty of bread and butter and hot cocoa 
or soup, and let all share their ‘‘national’’ suppers 
with one another. It will be good fun to see the 
bargains that will be made. The girl from Spain, 
for example, who has brought a boxful of sweet 
figs, will certainly not want to go halves with the 
French boy, who has oranges and dates. On the 





other hand, milk from Holland, bread and cheese 
from Italy, sardines and salmon from Scandinavia 
and fruit and nuts from France and Spain will 
make a satisfying combination. 

After supper teach the “immigrants” American 
eustoms. Sing typically American songs, such as 
plantation melodies and college songs, and ask 
every guest to contribute something—a recitation, 
an anecdote or a joke—that is purely American. 
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A NEW KIMONO 


PRETTY and durable kimono is essential 
A to every girl’s wardrobe. The illustration 

shows one that meets both requirements, 
and that is easy to make and costs little either in 
time, money or work. 

To make it you will need three and a quarter 
yards—one yard or more in width—of some soft 
material, such as pongee silk or erépe de chine. Or, 
if you prefer, use Turkish toweling. 














Lines that 
mean comfort 
and grace 


Choose a soothing, durable color. For pongee 
silk or erépe de chine Nile green, tan, tawny orange 
and dull maroon are all good colors. For toweling 
select a soft mixed color—for example, lavender 
and white, or white mixed with light yellow or blue. 

To make the belt cut off a strip of material three 
inches wide and eleven inches long and hem the 
rough edges. 

Fold the rest of the material double, hem the 
lower edge and stitch the selvage edges together, 
leaving two openings, each sixteen inches round, 
for the armholes. For the neck cut an opening— 
round, square or V-shaped—in one side of the 
middle of the fold of the material. 

For a square neck spread the kimono flat and, 
to ascertain the middle of the garment, measure 
five inches from each shoulder fold; then pin the 
material together at the middie. Cut three and 
a half inches of material from each side of the 
middle line; then cut an opening six inches deep 
in front. If you cut carefully, you can turn back 
the loose flap to form a collar. 

Now fasten the belt to the front edge of the right 
side of the kimono, bring it round to the left side 
—on the inside of the garment—and attach snap 
fasteners to the loose end of the belt and to the 
front edge of the left side of the garment. 

If you prefer a more elaborate kimono, fold the 
material and cut out the armholes, the: belt and 
the neck in the same way; then narrow the gar- 
ment from the armholes to the bottom. Begin by 
cutting away one eighth of an inch of the material ; 
gradually increase that width, and cut away from 
the lower part of the kimono as much as two or 
three inches. Widen the garment about three 
inches from the bottom, so that you can turn back 
the hem properly. Then hem all the rough edges. 

Finish the kimono with an attractive trimming. 
You can embroider simple but striking borders 
with a colored yarn that contrasts effectively with 
the color of the kimono; for that use the button- 
hole, the chain or the feather stitch. Or you can 
trim the neck and the armholes with strips of soft 
fur, or, if you prefer, leave the armholes un- 
trimmed and sew a pretty lace yoke to the neck 
of the garment. 
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Fig. 1. Toes In and Out, Traveling Sidewise.—To move sidewise to the left 
by toe and heel raising: Start as in A with the toes pointing out. Raise the toes 
of the right foot and the heel of the left, as in B. Move toward the left so that 
the toes point in, as in C. From position C raise the right heel and the toes of 
the left foot, as in D, and move sidewise to the left, as in E. To move to the 
right, reverse the exercise. 
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MIND AND MUSCLE 


| +. * 


Here are nine gymnastic exercises that can be per- 
formed without apparatus. They are all simple, and 
yet every one of them has some little trick or knack 
about it that makes it worth studying. Not many boys, 
even after some practice, can go through all of them 
without failure. If you can do it, you will be sure that 
your mental faculties as well as your physical powers 
are above the average. 

The exercises require coérdination of mind and mus- 
cle ; in other words, a quick mind and a nimble body. 
If you cannot do them at first, concentration upon what 

you wish to do and constant practice will master them. 




















Fig. 4. Grasp the Nose and the Ear 
with Arms Crossed.—Grasp the left 
ear with the right hand and the nose 
with the left hand, as in A. Let go with 
both hands and grasp the right ear 
with the left hand and the nose with 
the right hand, as in B. This exercise 
is more difficult when the ear is grasped 
by the under hand. In either case it 
should be done very quickly. In this, 
as in other coérdination exercises, if 
the learner finds difficulty in doing the 
movement, he should concentrate on 
one particular phase, such as grasping 
the nose. The other hand will find the 
ear subconsciously. It is an amusing 
stunt for a company of boys or girls. 


























Fig. 2. Bend and Straighten Arms.—This exer- 
cise requires considerable coérdination and is one 
of the Dalcroze eurythmic movements. Begin as 
in A with the right hand on the right shoulder and 
the left hand on the left hip. On count 1 raise the 
right hand overhead and thrust the left hand for- 
ward, as in B; on count 2 place the right hand 
on the hip and the left hand on the shoulder, as in 
C; on count 3 thrust the right hand forward and 
raise the left hand overhead, as in D; on count 4 
return to the starting position. The count at first 
should be in slow time. 
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FIG. 6 A 


Fig. 6. From Prone to Supine Position.— 
From a prone position on a mat push up, as in 
A, and jump between the hands to the supine 
position in C. When jumping between the 
hands, as in B, learn to support the weight of 
the body on the finger tips. The body while 
passing between the hands should be well 
doubled up, knees to chest and heels to hips, 
and the change should be 
made in one movement 
without a pause. It is an 
effective stunt and can be 
done by many who fail on 
the first few trials. 











Fig. 5. Clap Hands in Front-Leaning Rest.—Lie 
prone, as in A. Lift the body as far as possible 
from the floor by straightening the arms. From 
this position slap the chest with both hands and 
return the hands to the floor without letting any 
other part of the body touch the floor. From the 
same position, clap the hands. An agile boy can 
clap his hands two or three times and yet not allow 
any part of his body but his hands and feet to touch 
the floor. The man in B has just completed a triple 
slap and still has plenty of time to put his hands 
on the floor. It is a good 
plan to start every set of 
the movements from posi- 
tion A, as the push exer- 
cise is one of the best ways 
to develop the arms and 
the chest. 































FIG. 5 A 





FIG. 3 A B 


Fig. 3. Rub and Slap.—Slap or pat the 
top of the head, as indicated by the arrow 
in A, and at the same time rub the abdomen 
or chest up and down; then reverse the 
movement. In B rub the head from front 
to rear and slap the chest at the same time. 
At first it is difficult to perform this move- 
ment, especially when it is reversed. The 
tendency is to slap or rub simultaneously, 
but after a few trials the movement be- 
comes easy. It is a mental rather than a 
physical exercise. 








Fig. 7. Backward Bend.—Kneel on the floor, as in A, with the knees together and the 
hands on the hips. From that position bend backward until the head touches the floor, as 
in B. Return to A. Keep the back well arched throughout the exercise. By separating the 
knees you can make the feat very simple; but when the knees are held close together, 
as in B, there is a tendency to fall sidewise. This is not a contortion exercise, as there is 


Fig. 8. Hold the Instep, 
Touch the Floor with the 
Knee and Return.—Grasp 
the instep or toes of the 
right foot, as in A. Sink 
until the right knee 
touches the floor, as in B, 
and return without letting 
go of the foot. It is easy 
to go down, but to return 
—well, a trial will con- 
vince the most skeptical 
that what goes down does not 
always come up. The secret of 
returning is to bend well forward 
in position B. Perform the exer- 
cise first with the right leg, then 
with the left. 


Fig. 9. Backward Fall.—Stand as 
in A, fall back ward, Keeping the body 
stiff until you reach position B, then 
bend forward sharply at the waist- 
line. Try to reach beyond the toes, 
and keep the legs straight, as in B. 
The farther forward you reach the 
more lightly the body will touch the 
floor. As soon as you touch the floor 
lie down quickly, as in C. The back- 
ward fall is more difficult than the 
forward fall, as the tendency to bend 
the knees is greater. Use a mat until 
you have mastered the knack 
of falling correctly. 





no undue bending or severe 
stretching. Follow the exercise 
with some abdominal work, 
such as bending the knees up- 
ward, 


FIG. 7 A B 


“THREE - PILE” GAMES 


HE outfit required is only three piles of any 
small articles. At the beginning each pile 
may contain as many articles as the players 
wish, nor need the piles all contain the same num- 
ber. Each player in turn takes as many counters 
as he pleases from a pile,—all there are in that 
pile if he wishes,—but he can draw from that"pile 
only at that particular play. The other player has 


- the same privilege in his turn. He who takes the 


last counter may be either the winner or the loser, 
as the players may agree beforehand. 

The numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, constitute the key 
to the game. Take out the largest key number that 
you can, then the next largest, and so on. 

If in order to win you must take the last counter, 
play so that each key number that appears is found 
in two piles or not at all; thus, when the piles are 
8, 6, 2, you take 4 from the 8 pile, so as to leave 4, 
4+ 2, 2. 

If the last player is to be the loser, play so that 
each key number that appears is found in three 
piles or in only one. Thus when the piles are 8, 6, 
2, you take 4 from the 6 pile, so as to leave 8, 2, 2. 
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DRUG ERUPTIONS 


MONG the unpleasant surprises that a physi- 
A cian occasionally meets in his daily prac- 
tice is the eruption of the skin that certain 
medicinal drugs sometimes provoke. The eruption 
may follow the very first dose that he administers, 
or it may suddenly appear after his patient has 
been taking the drug for some time. In the second 
case the eruption may puzzle the doctor, for he 
is less likely to recognize the cause of it. 

The iodides and the bromides are likely to cause 
a rash, and the physician can watch for it and rec- 
ognize it when it appears. There are other drugs, 
however, that cause an eruption only once in a 
great while, and that consequently are not so easy 
to identify. 

There is another kind of rash, which is associated 
with no particular drug, but which is caused by a 
special “idiosyncrasy”’ in the patient, like the idio- 
syncrasies that make some people unable to eat 
strawberries or shellfish. 

In children some of the eruptions that drugs 
bring out look like the rash that accompanies 
searlatina or measles or chicken pox; their true 
nature becomes evident only when the child fails 
to show the other symptoms of the disease that 
the rash seems to indicate. Quinine may cause an 
eruption like that of scarlet fever; so may bella- 
donna, chloral, aspirin, sulphonal and strychnine. 
All of those drugs are used commonly by physi- 
cians; and unfortunately patients take some of 
them without consulting the physician. 

Bromide and iodide of potassium often cause a 
pimply eruption like that of acne, and bromide 
may even produce boils or ulcers When rheuma- 
tism is treated with salicylic acid a hemorrhagic 
rash on the skin like that of purpura sometimes 
appears; and, since purpura and rheumatic symp- 
toms not infrequently occur together, the confu- 
sion in diagnosis that may follow is evident. 

If symptoms that point to some definite disease 
are not present, a physician called to a patient 
with any kind of eruption on his skin asks himself 
whether drugs may not have caused it. If the 
patient has been taking any drug on his own re- 
sponsibility, he ought always to tell the doctor, who 
otherwise may make a mistake in his diagnosis. 
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ELINOR’S GUEST 


“s UE,” said Elinor, ‘do you remember that set- 
S tlement worker who spoke at our women’s 
club the very first season and the discussion 
we had afterwards? And do you remember how 
dear Miss Montgomerie—sweet, serene little saint 
in silver-gray and laces—stood up and admitted 
tMat she had always tried to be good to the poor 
and hoped she always would try but that she 
simply couldn’t feel herself on neighborly terms 
with a woman in a grease-spotted calico, and a 
shawl over her head ?” 

“Of course I do,” said Sue. “Everybody just 
laughed and loved her for telling the truth. A 
good many people who won’t own up to it feel the 
same!” 

“Yes,” agreed Elinor, “I suppose they do. Being 
superior and snobby isn’t a thing that’s easy to 
eradicate.” 

“Certainly not,” cut in Sue, laughing. ‘I’m sure 
I felt superior and patronizing toward Miss Mont- 
gomerie, who’s richand elegant, because she could 
not help being superior and patronizing toward 
the poor and humble—if any poor are humble 
nowadays! So I suppose that relegates me to the 
Same place.” 

“Me, too, though I hadn’t thought of it,” admitted 
Elinor, “It’s in another direction that I’ve found 
limitations. I wouldn’t have believed I could be so 
snobbish and petty —” 

“Nonsense! You’re nothing of the sort, Ellie!” 
cried Sue. 

“I’m afraid I must have had a chronic case of 
snobbery without knowing it,” sighed Elinor. 

“You know, Sue, when mother’s sickness began, 
her first bad attack came on the train. She had to 
be taken off at the first station—a horrible little 
hole with an impossible, dirty hotel. I believe she 
would have died if, the woman next door hadn’t 
taken us in. She gave us cleanliness and homely 
comfort; and she was a natural-born nurse besides. 
It was she that pulled mother through She was a 





wonder! But, Sue, she had neither breediag nor 
education. Her manners were queer, and she said 
‘Say!’ and ‘See?’ and ‘Them things’ ; and her slang! 
Not that such things mattered —” 

“T should say not!” 

“But she wouldn’t take any payment, Sue, be- 
yond just our board. So, naturally you’d think, 
wouldn’t you, that when there’s just one thing I 
can really do for her that would give her a lifelong 
satisfaction I’d want to do it? Well, I didn’t want 
to. She’s never seen a real city, and she longs to; 
if I strould invite her to visit and should show her 
the sights, I could give her, as she would say, ‘the 
time of her young life.’ But, but—well, Sue, you 
ean guess the ‘buts.’ I sent her an invitation yes- 
terday, and I hope she’ll accept.” 

“You hope she will,’’ questioned Sue shrewdly, 
“or do you hope you hope she will?” 

“At first I’m afraid 1 only hoped I hoped; but 
now I think I really hope. One of my ‘buts’ that 
wasn’t mean—there were a tew—was that my 
friends wouldn’t understand, or would be kindly 
patronizing. Even when 1 didn’t feel about it as I 
ought myself I couldn’t bear to think of anybody’s 
eondescending to that dear woman!” 

Sue’s eyes sparkled. “1 ain’t no great of an en- 
tertainer,”’ she drawled, “but I ain’t no high-brow 
iceberg, neither! See? You let me in on this, Ellie, 
and I’ll try to make things lively for your lady 
friend. We’ll be real chummy, see if we ain’t. Bet 
she’ll think I’m some girl!” 

“Bet she will, you blessed old thing,’’ cried 
Elinor, “if you stick to your own language! You 
needn’t bluff at talking hers, for you can’t do it! 
Besides, there’s to be no pretending.” 

“I’m not pretending,” Sue assured her soberly, 
“when I say I shall be very, very glad, Ellie, to 
meet your guest.” 
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THE AFFECTIONATE TEAL 


HOSE who observe birds and animals closely 

always have plenty of stories to tell about 

the affection that almost any sort of creature 
may have for a human being who has done it a 
kindness. In his interesting book Adventures 
Among Birds Mr. W. H. Hudson has a charming 
story to tell about ducks. 

A friend of mine, he says, an Anglo-Argentine, 
residing at Buenos Aires, winged a teal while 
duck shooting one day. The sight and the feel of 
the bird when he held it in his hand—its graceful 
shape and beautiful plumage and the bright, fright- 
ened eyes and beating heart—softened him so that 
he could not kill it. Putting it into his bag, he took 
it home, and, after bandaging the broken wings 
the best way he could, he placed the bird inside 
the large courtyard and supplied it with food and 
water. In a short time its wounds healed, but the 
teal did not recover its power of flight and made 
no attempt to escape. It became perfectly tame 
and would come at call to be fed or caressed. 

The strange thing was that, although all the 
people of the house were interested in the teal and 
made it a pet, its whole affection was given to the 
man who had shot it. To the others it was indif- 
ferent, although they were always in the house, 
taking notice of it and petting it, whereas this 
chosen friend was absent in the city every day 
from morning unti! late afternoon. The teal would 
stay near him while he ate his breakfast, then ac- 
company him to the door opening out of the court- 
yard to the street; and, having seen him off, it 
would return to its place and pass the day ina 
quiet, contented manner, as if it had forgotten all 
about the absent one. But invariably at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon it would go to the open 
street door to wait for his return; and if he were 
an hour or so late, it would sit there the whole 
time on the threshold, with its beak turned toward 
the city. On his appearing, it was all joy and would 
run to his feet, nodding its head and flirting its 
wings and emitting all the quacking and other 
curious little sounds the bird uses in order to 
express its happy emotions. Like most teals, it was 
a loquacious bird and very excitable. 

After that the great happiness of the teal was to 
sit at his feet when he settled himself into his chair 
to rest and read. It would actually sit on his foot. 

A number of years ago I told this story of the 
teal in an article in a monthly magazine. My be- 
lief was that it was a very strange story and that 
the experience of my Buenos Aires friend was 
unique. But I soon received a letter from a gen- 
tleman living in South Kensington, who said he 
had read the incident of the teal with astonish- 
ment, that it had appeared to him just as if I had 
taken an incident that occurred in South Africa, 
transferred it to South America and, slightly alter- 
ing the circumstances, related the first half of the 
story. 

My informant had been out to the Cape and’ 
while there had gone to stay with a friend at his 
estate. His friend told him that one day when he 
was out shooting he had winged a teal and on 
picking it up had experienced so strong a pang of 
compassion for it that he took it home and set to 
work to bind up the wounds, intending, if the bird 
recovered the use of its wings, to restore it to lib- 
erty. In a little while the teal became attached to 
him precisely as in the case I had described and 
would trot after him all over the place just like a 
little dog. Eventually, when pairing time came 
round again, the teal flew away to the marshes, 
for it had recovered the full use of its wings; and 
he never expected to see or recognize his little 
quacking friend again. One day when out shoot- 
ing he had his eye on a bunch of teal flying past at 
a considerable distance, when all at once one of 
the birds detached itself from the flock and came 
swiftly toward him and pitclied at his very feet! 
It was his lost pet, and it appeared as delighted as 
he at the meeting. After staying with him a few 
minutes, expressing its pleasure and receiving 
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caresses, it flew again in search of its companions. 
Sincé that encounter there had been other meet- 
ings at long intervals. The teal would always rec- 
ognize its old master and friend at a distance 
and fly straight to him, but it never returned to 
the house. 
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CHRISTENING THE TANK 


HE name “tank” as well as the tank itself, 

| says a Canadian newspaper, originated at 
Fosters’ Works at Lincoln, England, and was 

not in any governmental deliberations at White- 
hall. But adopting the name with a view to mis- 
leading the enemy about the real nature of the 
machines was the clever idea of the government. 

The name originated thus: Sir William Tritton, 
the managing «director of Tritton, Foster & Co., 
Limited, who, in collaboration with Maj. W. G. 
Wilson, actually prepared the design, decided that 
the best way tw secure secrecy while the machine 
was building was to make no secret at all of the 
matter. So two independent orders went through 
the shops; one order was for an “experimental 
chassis,”’ a plirase that might mean anything, but 
that actually referred tothe propelling mechanism 
of the tank, and the other order was for a “‘water 
carrier for Mesopotamia,” a phrase that referred 
to the body of the vehicle, 

The men in the boiler shops where the tank was 
built regarded the design for the “water carrier 
for Mesopotamia” as some freak idea of the man- 
agers; and, since the title of the drawings was too 
long and cumbersome for everyday speech, they 
were svon speaking of it as “that bloomin’ tank.” 
The government recognized the admirable inap- 
propriateness of the name and promptly adopted 
it. Thus the word “tank” acquired a technical sig- 
nificance that may puzzle the future etymologists 
to explain. 
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THE MUSLIN FESTIVAL AT TARARE 


ARARE, in east-central France, is the city 
of muslins. It was formerly a litile village 


lost in the Beaujolais Mountains, but now it | 


is the centre of a thriving industry. For more than 
half a century it has conducted a world-wide trade 
in the finest muslins, the secret of making which 
originally came from India; and as a result of that 
trade the little village has become famous. Each 
year, in honor of Simonet, the founder of the mills, 
the people celebrate the Muslin Festival, which 
calls forth the liveliest holiday spirit in all of the 
inhabitants. 

Last year the festival lasted three days, during 
which the little city was truly a city of muslin. 
Everywhere houses, balconies and fagades all but 
disappeared under the light and colorful decora- 
tions, which were always pretty and sometimes 
ingenious. Above the middle of the streets were 
suspended domes, from which long streamers of 
muslin were draped in graceful curves to the 
second-floor windows of the houses ; reseda, cream, 
ivory and rose predominated, gay and beautiful 
colors like garlands of flowers hanging from im- 
mense corals. Vehicles of all kinds were adorned 
with fancy muslins and gave the scene a brilliancy 
such as bright flowers give to the festivals of 
southern California. 


A CALLOUS OLD RASCAL 


PES are so human that even when they dis- 
A play traits that in man would be simply 
abominable man cannot help laughing. A 
correspondent in South Africa writes that certain 
large apes are so much in the habit of raiding the 
coffee plantations that they have to be guarded. 
Among the coffee trees there grows a shrub the 
fruit of which the apes particularly enjoy. But as 
wasps fasten their nests to the shrubs, the apes, 
fearful of being stung, usually keep away from 
them. One morning the people in a certain planta- 
tion heard the apes making fearful outcries and, 
rushing out, saw this singular scene. A large ba- 
boon, the leader of a band, was throwing some 
young apes at the wasp nests just as a boy might 
have thrown stones at them. The poor victims, 
stung by the infuriated insects, were crying pite- 
ously, but the old baboon paid no heed to them 
whatever. While they were suffering from the 
anger of the wasps he quietly proceeded to regale 
himself with the fruit, which he could now pluck 
without danger. Occasionally he would throw a 
handful to some females and young a little way off. 
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THE MODERN MAID OF ALL WORK 


M« SUTTON advertised for a woman to 
do general housework. A colored girl ap- 
plied for the place. 

“Are you a good cook ?” asked Mrs. Sutton. 

“No, indeed, I don’t cook,” was the reply. 

“Are you a good laundress?” 

“T wouldn’t do washin’ and ironin’ ; it’s too hard 
on the hands.” 

“Can you sweep?” asked Mrs. Sutton. 

“No,” was the answer. “I’m not strong enough.” 

“Well,” said the lady of the house, quite exas- 
perated, “may I ask what you can do?” 

“T dusts,” replied the girl placidly. 
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ALL WRONG 


PARTY at the Zoélogical Gardens, says Tit- 
A Bits, stood puzzled before a bird 
“It’s a heagle,” said one. 
“Tt’s not,” said another; “it’s a howl.” 
They appealed to a bystander. 
“Botli wrong,” he said shortly; “it’s a nawk!” 


TO PROTECT 









At night—an intruding 
cough or cold, a sore throat 
or hoarseness is soon re- 
lieved by Piso’s. It can gain 
no foothold and become 
Serious, if yours is one of 
the million homes that 
keeps Piso’s always within 
reach on the medicine shelf. 
35c at your druggist’s 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 











METAL 


HOT-WATER 
BOTTLE 


HE Bostonia Metal Hot-Water 

Bottle is practically indestructible. 
It never leaks. It cannot be punc- 
tured by careless handling. It will 
last a lifetime, as it is scientifically 
made to meet expansion and con- 
traction and has every feature of the 
perfect metal bottle. 





A detachable swinging Handle and a soft 
flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottl e. 
inished in a d highly p 
nickel plate. Capacity 3 pints. 
Send us one new yearly 


Our Offer subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion with 45 
cents extra and we will send you one of 
these Bottles postpaid; or the Bottle will 
be sold for $1.50. 

NOTE. The Bottle is given only toa present Compan- 
ion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into 
a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. every where. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 1, Malden. Mass. 
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ABIES the world over are happier and healthier 
because of Ivory Soap. 


Its pure, mild, velvety lather always feels cool and soothing 
to baby’s tender skin—gives him the perfect body comfort 
that is as important to his well-being as is cleanliness itself. 


TVORY SOAP... 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap 
Flakes also make the following general household 
soaps: Pand G The White Naphtha Soap,Star Soap, 
and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling 
the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high qual- 
ity soap for every purpose. 
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_ |e)... 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Send for free sample of Ivory Soap Flakes 
Snowlike flakes of the purest white soap that 
make thick suds instantly, enabling you to wash 
silks and all fine fabrics with perfect safety. Send 
your name and address to The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Dept. 36-A, Home Economics Section, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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